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Lecture XVI. 

Preenancy (continued) :—Superfetation. An- 
cient belief in it. Accredited stances of 
the phenomenon. Arguments against its pos- 
sibility.—Concealment of Parturition. The 
indications of recent Delivery.—Intercourse, 
Conception, and Delivery, without the know- 
— of the Female.—Feigned Pregnancy 

—The Caesarean Operation. 
tow of Property concerning it. Propriety 
of the Operation. 

GenTLemen :—Before concluding the sub- 
ject of pregnancy, in reference to medico- 
legal investigations, it is requisite to take 
into consideration some incidental occur- 
rences connected with it. Among these, one 
has excited much difference of opinion, 
namely, superfoetation. By the term super- 
foetation is meant the secondary conception 
of a woman who is in a state of pregnancy, 
at so distinct a period, that each child shall, 
when born, have been carried the full time; 
and one, consequently, shal! be born some 
time before the other. 

The fact of superfoetation has been doubt- 
ed, but many cases have occurred which can 
ouly be explained by admitting its possibi- 
lity ; and if it can be proved to have once hap- 
pened, it is of the greatest importance that 
it should be fairly understood, as it involves 
not only the conjugal fidelity of a wife, but 
the disposition of property, and much of the 
comfort and happiness of society. 

The belief in superfoetation was very pre- 
valent with the ancients, and some of their 
gods and heroes were only maternal twin- 
brothers, begotten by different fathers, as, 
for example, Irnicies and Hercuces, who 


Ipuicces being the offspring of Jurrrer upon 
Atcoma@na, and Hercuces that of Ampni- 
TRYO, upon the same female. But, inde- 
pendent of such fabulous absurdities, 
various cases are recorded of very difficult 
solution, unless something like superfoeta- 
tion be admitted. One of the most striking 
of these iz recorded by Burron ; the subject 
of it was a female at Charleston, in South 
Carolina, who was delivered, in 1714, of 
twins, within a short period of one another ; 
one was white and the other black. On in- 
vestigating the cause of this singularity, the 
woman stated that on a particular day, after 
her husband had left his bed, a negro enter- 
ed her room, and, by threatening to murder 
her if she did not consent, he succeeded in 
having connexion with her. A nearly simi- 
lar case is related by Dr. Mosetey, of a 
negro woman, who having admitted the em- 
braces of a white man, after she was preg- 
nant by her black husband, was delivered 
of twins, one of whom was a negro and the 
other a mulatto. A very curious case is 
also mentioned by Fopgre, which was com- 
municated to him by Dr. Descrances, of 
Lyons :— 

Benorre Feranavet, wife of Raymonp 
Vittarp, a herbalist, of Lyons, married at 
the age of twenty-two, became pregnant five 
years after her marriage, and had a prema- 
ture confinement at seven months, on the 
20th of May, 1779. She again fell with 
child, a month afterwards, and on the 20th 
of Jan. 1780, eight months after her last 
confinement, and seven after conception, she 
was again confined, and was delivered of a 
daughter. This labour was not followed by 
the usual effects ; there were no discharges, 
no fever; the abdomen remained of a con- 
siderable bulk ; no milk was secreted; the 
breasts remained as before, and she was 
forced to employ a wet-nurse. 

Two surgeons who saw her were surprised 
at her condition, and prepared different re- 
medies; but Dr. Deserances having been 
consulted, gave it as his opinion that she 
was still pregnant, The event displayed 
the accuracy of this opinion, for at the end 
of three weeks she felt the same movements 
as she had done in the former part of her 
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abdomen increased; and on the sixth of 
July of the same year, 1780, she produced 
another daughter, five months and sixteen 
days after the former. This labour was fol- 
lowed by the usual effects; the secretion of 
milk followed, and the mother nursed her 
infant, who was a healthy, full-formed 
child. 

“ There can be no doubt,” continues Dr. 
Deserances, “ that both infants were the 
result of one pregnancy, but at an interval 
of some months. The second infant could not 
have been conceived after the delivery of 
the first; for as the husband did not return 
to his wife’s bed until twenty days after- 
wards, had this child been then conceived, 
it would have been only four months and 
twenty-seven days old, whereas it had every 
character of a child born at the full period 
of gestation.”* 

A still more recent case is recorded in the 
Transactions of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, by the late Dr. Maton. The subject 
of this case, an Italian lady, ,was delivered 
of a male child, on the 12th of November, 
1807, who had every appearance of health 
at the time of his birth, although he lived 
nine days only; and on the 2d of February, 
1808, not quite three calendar months from 
the preceding delivery, this lady avas deli- 
vered of another male infant, completely 
formed, and apparently in perfect health. 

The celebrated Harvey, in his work, De 
Partu Evxercitationes, has recorded a case 
in which the same time intervened between 
the birth of the children :—“ Famula quo- 
dam ab suo hero compressa, ut culpam 
tegeret, Septembri mense Londinum advo- 
lat ; ubi clanculum peperit, et firmata vale- 
tudine domum reversa est. Decembri 
autem sequente novo partu, nam superfeeta- 
verat, occultutam antea crimen devulgavit.” 
P. 547. 

It is certainly difficult to account for these 
cases, if we conceive it to be essential for 
conception that the male semen should come 
into immediate contact with the ovum; for 
shortly after conception the os tince is 
closed with a thick tenacious mucus, and 
the uterus is lined with the decidua; both 
of which oppose obstacles to the entrance 
of any thing into the uterus. Another ob- 
jection has been founded on the impossibi- 
lity of the fallopian tubes to embrace the 
ovaria in the enlarged state of the uterus; 
but even allowing that the ovum could reach 
the uterus, it is contended that the organ is 
not in a proper condition to receive it, and 
to form an additional deciduous membrane 
and a placenta. It is true that in many of 
the cases one child is dead, and thence little 
weight can be given to such proof, as the 
conception of both children may have taken 
place atthe sametime. The strongest case, 
certainly, in favour of superfcetation is that 


* See Fodére, vol. i, p. 485, 
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of Dr. Descranoes, recorded by Fopere; 
but still I am not quite satisfied regarding 
its possibility, although I am disposed to 
lean to the hypothesis that no direct con- 
junction of the semen with the ovum, in the 
human subject, is necessary for its impreg- 
nation. The objection respecting the possi- 
bility of the fallopian tubes to embrace the 
ovaria after pregnancy has commenced, is 
well combated by Hatter. I confess my- 
self unable to direct you on this point, or to 
explain the cases which have occurred ; all 
I can do is to explain to you the circum. 
stances which constitute superfoetation, by 
which you may be guided, should it ever 
become a question of legal medicine :-— 

1. If a woman beartwo children ata short 
distance of time from one another, the in- 
terval must be, at least, a week, or weeks, 
before we can regard it as a case of super- 
foetation. 

2. The woman must be a mother, and be 
pregnant at the same time, 


With regard to the law respecting con- 
cealed pregnancy, formerly it was felony to 
conceal the birth of a child, for the party 
was charged with murder by the indict- 
ment; but this law was altered in the ninth 
of Georce IV., and the statute then enacted 
declares, “ That if any woman shall be deli- 
vered of a child, and shall, by secret bury- 
ing, or otherwise disposing of the dead hody 
of the said child, endeavour to conceal the 
birth thereof, every such offender shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and being conyict- 
ed thereof, shall be liable to be imprisoned, 
with or without hard labour, in the common 
gaol, or house of correction, for any term 
not exceeding two years; and it shall not be 
necessary to prove whether the child died 
before or after its birth; provided always, 
that if any woman tried for the murder of 
her child shall be acquitted thereof, it shall 
be lawful for the jury to find, in case it shall 
appear in evidence that she was delivered 
of a child, and that she did by secret bury - 
ing, or otherwise disposing of the dead 
body of such child, endeavour to conceal the 
birth thereof, and therefore the court may 
pass such sentence as if she had been con- 
victed upon an indictment for the conceal- 
ment of the birth.”—9 Gro. IV.,c. 31, § 14. 

Now, such being the law, it becomes of 
importance to prove the delivery in such 
cases, whether the body of the child be dis- 
covered or not. The stratagems which wo- 
men take to conceal pregnancy, where that 
is likely to bring disgrace upon them, are 
remarkable. You will find that, sometimes, 
you are called in even at the eleventh hour, 
if I may so express myself, or immediately 
before delivery, and discover that the preg- 
nant state has been so cunningly concealed, 
that persons in the daily habit of seeing the 
pregnant female had no suspicion of her con- 
dition, What is still more singular, the 
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females thus sitaated endeavour to deceive 
medical men. Fopere mentions the case of 
a nun, who was supposed to be labouring 
under colic, and who continued to deny that 
she was pregnant until she was silenced 
by the cries of the child. I might detail 
several cases of this kind which have occur- 
red within my own observation, but one will 
suffice. Many years since I was desired to 
draw off the urine of a woman who was 
under treatment for dropsy. On introduc- 
ing the catheter I felt something bear down 
in the vagina, and, on examining, discovered 
it to be the head of achild. I mentioned 
my discovery to the female and her atten- 
dants, but she affirmed that it was impossi- 
ble, as she had never known a man. I left 
her to communicate the fact to her medical 
attendant, but was quickly recalled, and in 
five minutes a fine, full-grown, male infant 
was born. 

In cases of concealed pregnancy, the ob- 
ject of the female, too frequently, is to de- 
stroy the offspring; and it often happens 
that she contrives to conceal her situation so 
effectually as to enable her to accomplish 
this purpose; and, consequently, medical 
men are called in rather to ascertain the 
fact of recent delivery than, before this has 
taken place, to determine the existence of 
pregnancy. Ineither case, the rules which 
have been already detailed must guide us 
in making the necessary investigations ; 
and in forming the opinion which will 
either acquit the accused, or enable the pe- 
nalty of the law to fall with justice upon 
the delinquent, we must make our inquiries 
with great minuteness. We must inquire 
what signs of previous pregnancy were 
obvious; whether any enlargement of the 
abdomen was observed, or if any extraor- 
dinary alteration of dress had been assumed 
which might have concealed it; and, if the 
child bave been found, in what condition it 
isin; and also the state of the umbilical 
cord, and several other circumstances, which 
shall be brought before you when I treat of 
infanticide. 

If the body of the child have not been 
found, (and we have to form our opinion 
from the appearance of the woman,) we shall 
find that the following are the indications 
of recent delivery :—The countenance is 
paler than usual; the eyes are sunk, the 
skin surrounding them is slightly tinged 
brown, and the whole physiognomy is that 
of a person recovering from an attack of 
disease ; the pulse also is accelerated ; the 
skin warm, and bedewed with moisture, and 
it sometimes exhales an unpleasant odour. 
The mamme, after thirty-four hours, are 
generally full, tense, and hard, sometimes 
knotty; the nipples are turgid, and, if 
drawn, yield milk. 

Resides the foregoing signs, the abdomen 
is flaccid, and its skin in folds, stretched in 
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lines and broken streaks, which extend from 
the groins and the pubis towards the umbi- 
licus; the labia pudendi are generally tumi- 
fied, and the anterior part of the perineum 
is either very lax, or occasionally lacerated, 
from the Micasien which it has suffered, 
But even these external appearances may 
result, in a certain degree, from disease; 
and the least equivocal signs are undoubt- 
edly to be looked for in the condition of the 
internal organs. In addition to those al- 
ready mentioned, is the lochial discharge. 
This is a sanguineous discharge which fol- 
lows delivery, and which, after a few days, 
becomes of a pale brownish, or obscure, 
dirty, greenish hue, and then is called green 
water, and in a week or ten days it ceases 
altogether ; within that period only, there- 
fore, it is to be looked for. The most strik- 
ing characteristic of this discharge is its 
odour, which cannot readily be described 
in words, but which when once smelt can- 
not easily be forgotten, Loper compares 
it to the odour of fish oil; but the greater 
number of writers describe it as a sour faint 
odour. The period of the flow of this dis- 
charge is no criterion, I have known cases 
in which it has scarcely been obvious, and 
others in which it ceased on the second 
day. 

Such are the signs indicative of recent 
delivery ; existing together they cannot fail 
to lead to a true diagnosis, since no other 
condition of the habit can produce the assem- 
blage of these symptoms. As the whole, how- 
ever, are rarely present, it is of importance 
that we should know that scarcely any one 
of them is to be depended upon, taken in- 
dividually, although each is important in 
combination with the others. The expres- 
sion of the countenance and the condition of 
the mammz, I need scarcely say, are, alone, 
fallacious, as whatever excites nervous irri- 
tation, or produces activity in the function 
of the mamma, may cause similar appear- 
ances. The same may be said of the ful- 
ness of the abdomen, and the streaks and 
lines on it, as whatever be the distending 
cause, the streaks and lines will follow the 
reduction of the fulness, in the same manner 
as after parturition; and even a globular 
tumour felt in the region of the uterus may 
not be that organ. When it is the uterus, 
the matter expelled may be hydatids, ora 
mole; the effect of slow contractions, in 
these cases, is the same as after natural 
parturition. The same may be said of all 
the other signs individually ; it is only, 
therefore, by a careful review of them col- 
lectively that a correct decision can be 
formed. Suspicion is always excited whea 
a patient gives an absurd account of the 
manner in which the tumefaction of the ab- 
domen left her, and the investigation should, 
consequently, be more strict. 
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of our subject now before us, still remain 
to be examined, namely ,— 

1. Can conception take place without the 
knowledge of the female? 

3. Can delivery take place without con- 
sciousness? » 

Instances daily occur of females deny- 
ing that they are pregnant; and instances 
as frequently occur of women who have 
indulged in sexual intercourse becoming 
pregnant without knowing that they are so; 
and it is alse equally true that females have 
become pregnant without being at all con- 
scious of the intercourse that has produced 
it; and where this has been the first preg- 
nancy, they have not been aware of their being 

t until delivery has taken place. 

Capuron mentions that, “ besides hysteria, 
asphyxia, or the influence of narcotics or 
ardent spirits, a female may be impregnated 
during deep sleep, without being at all con- 
scious of it, or sharing the enjoyment of the 
man who dishonours her.” 

An illustration of this remark is related 
by Dr. Goocn :—“A maid at an inn, who 
had always bornea correct character, began 
to enlarge in a manner that was calculated 
to excite suspicion that she wes pregnant ; 
but she solemnly declared tha* she never 
had had connection with any ma*Y “t length 
she was delivered, and was ©°™rwards 
brought before a magistrate to swear to the 
father of her infant; but she repeated her 
former declaration, Not long aftewards a 
post-boy related the following circum- 
stances :—That one night he came late to the 
inn, put his horses into the stable, and went 
into the house; he found all gone to bed 
except this girl, who was lying asleep on 
the hearth-rug; and, without waking her, 
he contrived to gratify his desires.” Another 
case, Very similar to this, was related by 
Mr. Cusack to Dr. Monreomery, and this 
physician has, also, stated, that he attended 
a patient who, even in her dying hour, pro- 
tested, in the most solemn manner, that she 
was not conscious of ever having had sexual 
intercourse. 

Notwithstanding these cases, and others 
that might be quoted, such events are ex- 
tremely rare ; and, when they are asserted, 
they require the most minute examination 
before we can fully rely upon their accuracy ; 
but, at the same time, they are sufficient to 
prevent us from too positively denying the 
possibility of impregnation without the 
knowledge of the female. It is also true, 
that conception may take place during a state 
of asphyxia, or catalepsy, or even of ap- 
parent death. A singular case of this kind 


is recorded by Brunser in the Causes Cele- 
bres. A young girl was supposed to be 
dead, and a young friar, who was on a 
journey, having arrived at the house, he 
passed the night in watching the body. In 
the course of the night the beauty of the 
supposed corpse so excited his passions that 





he took the brutal resolution of satisfying 
them; and, having done so, departed next 
morning. Inthe course of the next morning 
the apparently dead revived, proved to be 
pregnant, and at the proper time was deliver- 
ed of a child, to the great amazement of her- 
self and her friends. The friar returned, 
confessed himself the father of the child, and, 
having procured absolution from his vews, 
married the mother, 

It is also quite possible that a woman 
may be in such a state of inanity, that, all 
memory being lost, she may become preg- 
nant, and be totally reste + of her condi- 
tion. Even in such a state of fatuity as im- 
plies an ignorance of the common affairs of 
life, a female may be ignorant that coition 
has taken place, and, nevertheless, it may 
be followed by conception. 

The cases which I have quoted are very 
strong cases, but we must not be misled by 
them ; and, notwithstanding the authority of 
Fopere and of Dr. Goocn, 1 cannot avoid 
warning you against giving evidence to the 
supposition, that a female can be impreg- 
nated during natural sleep without con- 
sciousness of the act. 

With respect to the second question,—Can 
a woman through the pains of child 
bearing, and be delivered, without being 
conscious of the process? 

There can be only one reply to this ques- 
tion, in reference to women who are sane ; 
but it is possible that such a circumstance 
may occur in insanity. 

Mrs. G. became insane in the fourth month 
of her pregnancy, avd contiaued so uatil a 
short time before she died. She was de- 
livered, at the full period, of a well-grown 
male child, and after her recovery she de- 
clared that she was perfectly unconscious 
that she had been delivered. She had even 
forgotten that she had been pregnant, al- 
though the fit of insanity did not make its 
attack until the fourth month of her preg- 
nancy, as I have already stated. 

A case is also related by Fopere of the 
Countess de Sr. Gerau, who was delivered 
of a boy when under the influence of a 
powerful narcotic. In the morning she 
awoke, and found herself bathed in blood, 
delivered, and her infant gone. In this case 
there was a cause sufficient to render the 
individual unconscious of what had hap- 
pened ; but such instances, connected with 
other causes than insanity, are rare. They 
sometimes, however, occur. 

A Mrs. Durant, owing to a severe ill- 
ness, was singularly affected in her memory, 
and was perfectly insensible of her delivery 
of a child. 1 This insensibility continued 
three days: she had forgotten every thing 
that had occurred, and, besides, no re- 
collection of ae ny event of the previous six 
months; and to the hour of her death she 
could not remember that she had beer thea 
pregnant and was delivered, 
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It is possible that, in insanity, one cause 
of this unconsciousness is the entire occu- 
pation of the mind with the train of ideas 
which are the subjects of the delusions that 
constitute the disease. No fact is better 
established than the powerful influence of 
mind over body in diseases of a painful 
kind: if the mind can be abstracted from 
the seat of pain in any disease, not only dBes 
the patient recover sooner, but the medicines 
operate with more certainty than when the 
mind is constantly directed to the seat of 
pain. Now, when insanity is present, if the 
mind be powerfully directed to one object, 
and wholly engrossed with it, as is usually 
the case in severe cases of insanity, we can- 
not have any difficulty in conceiving that 
there will be no idea of pain presented to it 
at the same time ; and as the feeling of pain, 
when it exists, is likely to produce some 
efforts on the part of the patient to subdue 
it, these occasionally retard the regular 
action of the uterus; consequently the pro- 
cess of parturition is more easy and more 
rapidly completed whilst the female is 
labouring under a paroxysm of lunacy, than 
ina sane state of mind. The medical evi- 
dence in such cases is seldom required in 
support of the fact of delivery, but to prove 
the state of insanity. It is possible that in 
cases of legitimacy it may be necessary to 
prove the birth of a child in opposition to 
the evidence of the mother, under which 
circumstance the medical witness should be 
prepared to state equally the facts brought 
forward in support of the state of mental 
aberration, and also to explain how the 
usual sufferings of childbirth fail to rouse 
the mind of the lunatic to a sense of her 
condition. Under whatever circumstances 
or condition delivery occurs, it is requisite 
to be able to state the signs by which we 
judge that it has taken place, when the per- 
son lives. An examination of a woman with 
the view of ascertaining this fact, may be 
required in cases of charges of infanticide ; 
and the importance of giving a correct evi- 
dence will readily present itself to your 
minds when you reflect that on your opinion 
an innocent female may be rescued from the 
disgrace of a public trial, and a guilty 
mother escape the merited disgrace and 
punishment which would necessarily follow 
the clear demonstration of her crime. 
Besides, such evidence is required, not 
only in cases of infanticide and concealed 
delivery, but likewise when, from inter- 
ested motives, a woman is induced to feign 
that she has been delivered of a child. 
Many cases of this kind might be quoted, 
but two are as good as a hundred. A young 
female who had imprudently granted the 
last favour to her admirer, feigned preg- 
nancy, in the expectation of forcing the 
young man who had seduced her to perform 
his promise of marrying her; but the youth 
being implacable in his refusal, she deter- 
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mined to excite his interest and conciliate 
his affection by declaring herself to be preg- 
nant, and carried on the deception to the 
period when delivery should take place. 
She then confined herself to her bed-room, 
and having stained her linen and bed with 
bullock’s blood, she affirmed that she had 
been delivered, and the child committed to 
the care of a nurse. The youth, however, 
being still obdurate, all intercourse between 
them ceased ; but after two years had ex- 
pired the supposed father claimed his child, 
when the impostor confessed the deception. 
The Criminal Department of the Seine, how- 
ever, not crediting her assertion, and sus- 
pecting that she had killed the child, com- 
missioned three medical men, among whom 
was Capuron, the distinguished writer on 
Medical Jurisprudence, to examine the 
female, when the fact of the mother never 
having borne a child was demonstrated, and 
the culprit was set at liberty. Dr. Mare 
mentions a case of this kind in a married 
woman, who was induced to practise the 
artifice to appease the angry disappointment 
of her husband, who frequently reproached 
her for her sterility. “A surgeon being 
called,” says Dr. Mae, “to a pretended 
labour, a dead child was presented to him ; 
but there was no placenta protruded. He pro- 
ceeded accordingly to examine the woman, 
and found the os tincz in its natural state, 
nearly closed, and the vagina so much con- 
tracted as scarcely to admit two fingers. 
Astonished at this appearance, he went to 
consult a medical friend, but before any 
steps were taken the imposition was dis- 
covered,” It is of great importance, there- 
fore, to detect such impositions by knowing 
what the signs of recent delivery are in the 
living mother. 


It only remains to examine one more of 
the questions connected with this subject,— 
Under what circumstances is a practitioner 
justified in performing the cesarean opera- 
tion? Before proceeding to comment on the 
medical part of the case, it is necessary to 
state to you the law of property so far as it 
concerns this subject. The law of England 
says, that if the mother die in labour, and 
the caesarean operation be performed, the 
husband cannot hold the property of the 
wife, as tenant by courtesy, but the child 
inherits, for the child was not born during 
the marriage, as that terminates when either 
of the party dies; but if the child be cut out 
of the womb of a woman, who is alive at 
the time of the operation, then the husband 
has a right to inherit as a tenant by courtesy. 
This implies the possibility of saving a child 
by the cesarean operation: let us, there- 
fore, enter a little into the details of this 
operation. It appears not to have been 
known to the ancients, although it is sup- 
posed that the term is derived from an inci- 
dent related by Suipus, that Jutivs Casar 
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was abstracted from the womb of his dead 
mother, through a wound made in the abdo- 
minal parietes. I will not stop to inquire 
into the truth of this etymology, or whether 
the term be derived from the latin word 
Casa, used to describe the opefation, Caso 
matris utero. 1 have already stated that 
the law of England declares that a per- 
son cannot hold property as tenant to the 
courtesy, if the child has been taken from 
the womb of the mother after her death, by 
the cesarean operation, for the law demands 
that in order to be tenant by courtesy, the 
child on whose account the parent claims 
shall have been born before the death of the 
mother. The words of the law are, “Ifa 
woman seized of land in fee taketh husband, 
and by him is bigge with child, and in her 
travail dieth, and the child is ripped out of 
her body alive, yet shall he not be tenant 
by the curtesie, because the childe was not 
born during the marriage, nor in the lifetime 
of the wife; but in the meantime the land 
descents, and in pleading he must allege 
that he had issue during the marriage.” By 
such nice distinctions, Gentlemen, does the 
law sacrifice justice on the altar of contro- 
versy. 

It appears, from a table published in Dr. 
Merriman’s excellent Synopsis, that the 
number of cases in which the operation had 
been performed in the British Islands, prior 
to 1820, was thirty-six, of which ten only 
were preserved, a small number in propor- 
tion to those which have been preserved by 
it on the Continent: of these ten persons 
preserved two only were mothers, the re- 
maining eight were the children ; whereas, 
in a table published by Bavupetocave, the 
mothers saved out of sixty-four cases were 
twenty-four,—more than twelve times the 
amount of those saved in this country. 

Dr. Merriman inquires into the reason 
why this operation has proved so fatal in 
this country, whilst on the Continent the 
success has been so great that some of the 
best writers have recommended it when the 
measurements of the pelvis are of a certain 
description, and the art of performing it 
forms a necessary part of Sicilian surgeons’ 
knowledge before they are admitted to prac- 
tice. The failures of British accoucheurs 
and surgeons, in the performance of this 
operation, are attributed to the previous bad 
health of the patients, many of whom were 
suffering under moliities ossium at the time 
of undergoing the operation ; and also some- 
thing is thought to be due to the operation 
being too long deferred by British practi- 
tioners, so that the patients having been 
worn out by fatigue, languor, and fever, 
have scarcely had a fair chance for recovery. 
There seems to be some truth in this opinion, 
as we find that the operation does not re- 
quire much skill, and has occasionally suc- 
ceeded when performed in the most slovenly 
manner, on healthy women, and within a 





proper time. As far as my information ex- 
tends no charge of malpractice in perform. 
ing this operation has been brought forward, 
but it is possible that sach may occur, and, 
consequently, every practitioner should be 
fally aware both of the advantages and the 
danger attending it, should he be called 
upon for his evidence in such an investiga- 
tid; and, tn cases of the rights of fathers 
to the tenant of the courtesy, to which it is 
more likely that your evidence may be re- 
quired ; and should the cesarean operation 
have been performed in the case at issue, it 
is then of great importance not only to your 
own characters, but for the honour of the 
profession, that you should be able to speak 
as to the nature of this operation in a manner 
that will be satisfactory to the jury and the 
public. 
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Lecture XI. 

Physical explanations of Physiological Pheno- 
mena. Opportunity afforded by Accidents, 
for studying Physiology in Man. Experi- 
ments on the Second Classes of Animals. 
Their application to Human Physiology. In- 
stances of their inapplicability.—Insensibi- 
lity of the Retina.—Existence of a Centrum 
Commune inthe Brain. Connection between 
the Pyramids and Cerebrum, and the Pyra- 
mids and Spinal Marrow.—Structure and 
Composition of the Nervous Substance. 


GentTLemMen:—Having now laid before 
you several considerations relative to the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, I shall take up the 
study of the brain and its functions ; and 
here, above all other parts of physiology, 
we must proceed with caution, and in a me- 
thodical manner, if we would avoid engag- 
ing ourselves in the labyrinth of hypotheses 
and gratuitous conjectures, in which too 
many writers on the nervous system are in 
the habit of indulging. But before I enter 
on the immediate matter of my subject, per- 
mit me to recur to a few general considera- 
tions on the principal object which I have 
in view in the present course of lectures. 

Prejudices of the most absurd nature 
have ever obstructed, and still unfortunately 
obstruct, the study of physiology, and pre- 
sent an almost insurmountable barrier to its 
progressive development. For how many 
years have you heard it publicly professed, 
that the study of the physical sciences was 
of no utility whatever to the physiologist, 
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ahd particularly to the practical physician ’ 
and this for the reason, that various physio- 
logical phenomena, which even now are but 
imperfectly understood, as they are imper- 
fectly studied, seem to diiler essentially in 
their nature from physical phenomena,—from 
what we observe passing in the natural 
world, Such a conclusion is erroneous, and 
only proves the ignorance or the extreme 
inattention of those who have drawn it, for 
solidity, permeability, elasticity, the pro- 
duction of sounds, &c., and various other 
general properties of inert matter, are ob- 
served in the development of the action of 
our various organs, and frequently explain 
their most important functions. But many 
physicians, instead of searching after truth, 
and the discovery of plain and simple ex- 
planations in an exact knowledge of the phy- 
sical sciences, lose their own time, and 
divert your attention, by hunting after the 
most strange and absurd hypotheses. We 
should, therefore, draw a clear line of dis- 
tinction (and upon this point I have already 
spoken at length in my preceding lectures), 
between phenomena which admit of expla- 
nations, and those which do not, in the 
actual state of the science. This isa ques- 
tion upon which you cannot meditate with 
too great care or earnestness; remember 
that thirty years ago people were firmly 
convinced of the existence of “ animal 
spirits,” a theory which they applied to the 
solution of a multitude of phenomena in the 
economy of man ; yet how much better and 
more philosophical would it have been for 
them to confess their incapacity of explain- 
ing, than to have retarded investigation by 
building up an hypothesis which, when we 
come to look into it, is plainly nothing else 
than aterm to disguise and conceal ignorance. 
If ever physiology takes a rank amongst 
the exact sciences, it will be when those 
who cultivate it confine themselves to obser- 
vation and experiment. Generally speak- 
ing, We cannot perform experiments on the 
human being during life. However, this 
admits of several exceptions. Thus, an 
accident, say a gun-shot, carries away a 
portion of the skull, and exposes the brain, 
which perhaps protrudes; here the very 
manoeuvres mecessary for replacing or con- 
taining the cerebral matter, may become so 
many experiments for the reflecting surgeon. 
A ball may traverse the upper part of the 
head without destroying the individual; 
here is what we might call an accidental ex- 
periment, showing that the portion of the 
nervous centres which has been injured, is 
not necessary for life ; that the bones of the 
skull, and even a considerable portion of the 
surface of the brain, may be removed with- 
oat compromising existence. Similar know- 
ledge is obtained by observing the symptoms 
and accidents which accompany the deve- 
lopment of tubercles, of tumours, &c., in 
divers parts of the nervous system ; in fact, 
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all these pathological lesions are so many 
experiments, and are calcujated to throw a 
great deal of light on physiology, if we only 
know how to observe them with care, and 
divest ourselves of prejudice. But we 
should never be too hasty in drawing conclu- 
sions from the effects of pathological lesions ; 
thus hemorrhage into the substance of the 
corpus striatum may produce hemiplegia, or 
even paraplegia; but are we to conclade 
from this that paralytic symptoms always 
depend on an effusion of blood? Certainly 
not. The cerebral substance may be com- 
pressed by an effusion of fluid, which will 
give rise to accidents of the same nature. 

As I have already said, we cannot per- 
form experiments on the living human body, 
or, at least, we can try buta very few; how- 
ever, we have at all times the power of per- 
forming on animals those experiments which 
we are unable to make on man. ‘There are 
several facts which may be applied from 
animals to man, that is to say, the conclu- 
sions we draw from certain experiments on 
avimals hold good when applied to the 
human subject. Here, however, there is a 
line of demarcation with which you should 
be acquainted, although the principle, asa 
general one, is true. 

Thus, for example, if you examine the 
sensibility of the surface of the conjunctiva 
with respect to the nervous system ( a fact 
that you can determine with great facility), 
you will obtain the same results in man and 
in animals. Take, on the other hand, a more 
complex fact, the organ of hearing in an 
animal, and the sensations which music pro- 
duce in him ; you can never judge of what 
would pass in man from what passes in the 
animal (though many of them evidently take 
pleasure in music), because an animal is in- 
capable of communicating his sensations, 
while inthe case alluded to before it is easy 
enough to judge of the sensations produced 
by the contact of a foreign body with the 
surface of the eye, or of the effects of exter- 
nal bodies in general on the nervous system. 
Thus, if you expose the brain of an animal, 
and divide a certain nerve derived from a 
certain point of the brain, you will find 
that you have entirely destroyed the sensi- 
bility of the conjunctiva; we cannot, it is 
true, repeat an experiment of this kind in 
man, but we know from the results of cer- 
tain diseases of the brain,—from the pressure 
of a scrofulous or cancerous tumour, for ex- 
ample, on the nervous branches, that the 
sensibility of the human conjunctiva may 
disappear in the same manner. 

The practical applications of observations 
of this kind are very numerous; for my 
own part, I have frequently applied them to 
the employment of galvanism as a remedial 
agent. I remember having cured a woman 
in whom the upper eyelid was completely 
paralysed, and the globe of the eye fixed ob- 
liquely outwards, by a single application of 
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galvanism to the affected nervous branches : 
hence, whenever I make experiments on 
animals, I seek every fact which may after- 
wards be useful in a practical point of view, 
and often have reason to be satisfied with 
what other people call useless and cruel 
vivisections. The symptoms of my patients, 
similar to the results obtained from experi- 
ment, show me the precise seat of the 
lesion, and instead of treating at hazard, I 
know to what nervous branch the remedies 
should be applied. 

There is a prejudice, which you may have 
heard professed in various schools on the 
Continent of Europe, and which has receiv- 
ed still greater publicity in the works of 
some of our most approved and recent 
authors, It is this, that experiments made 
on animals are quite inapplicable to human 
physiology; that when we perform any ex- 
periment on an animal the pain which he 
suffers must necessarily cause such a dis- 
turbance of his functions and economy at 
large, that we can no longer judge of the 
effects produced by the experiment; in a 
word, that experiments are totally unfit to 
explain the different phenomena of life, or 
throw any useful knowledge on medicine in 
general. You have seen, I trust, enough to 
believe me when I say that this is an absurd 
prejudice, and that men who speak in this 
manner have never made experiments them- 
selves, or they would use a different kind of 
language. It is true that an animal suffers 
when we make an experiment on it ; its 
functions are more or less disturbed ; but 
this does not prevent us from examining the 
causes of such trouble, or applying what we 
observe to physiological conclusions. 

I should mention to you, however, that all 
animals, without distinction, are not equally 
suitable for experiments, and that we should 
fall into gross errors if we applied any con- 
clusions drawn from the inferior animals to 
man. Thus the nervous system of crusta- 
ceous animals differs most essentially from 
that of vertebrated animals, and this differ- 
ence is so great, as to prevent any reasoning 
drawn from the functions of the one being 
applied to the functions of the other. Take 
a living animal, expose the base of the 
brain, and prick the optic nerve ; now, it is 
clear, the animal will exhibit marks of vio- 
lent pain if the nerve be really sensible. 
(You may remember what pain we produced 
in a dog, by injuring the spinal marrow.) 
Theex periment is performed, but the animal 
does not stir; you may irritate, prick, pinch 
the nerve as long as you like; it gives no 
sign of sensibility ; and accordingly it was 
not the experiment of exposing the brain 
which rendered the nerve insensible by the 
derangement it might have produced in the 
economy of the animal. The optic nerve, 


then, is insensible, but I would not advise 
you to profess such a doctrine at your ex- 
aminations before the Faculty of Medicine, 





or you would run considerable risk of being 
rejected. There are other nerves which 
present phenomena of a similar kind. Thus, 
for example, in the seventh pair of nerves, 
it is only the portio dura which is sensible ; 
the portio mollis is very little so. 

In one or two memoirs which I presented 
tothe Academy of Sciences, I examined the 
sensibility of the retina, as compared with 
that of the optic nerve, and found that the 
retina was just as insensible as the trunk of 
the nerve, of which it is but an expansion. 
These twe facts do not admit of an equal 
facility of proof fromexperiment. To prove 
the insensibility of the optic nerve in man, 
we should happen to be present when some 
accident has exposed the base of the brain 
by an enormous wound ; the military sur- 
geon can find himself in this condition only 
in the field of battle, while, on the contrary, 
we have daily opportunities of examining the 
pretended sensibility of the retina, while 
performing the operation, by deplacemeat, 
for the cataract. I cannot, of course, affirm 
whether or no other surgeons have discover- 
ed any traces of sensibility in the retina 
while depressing the crystalline lens ; as 
for myself I never found any, yet I have fre- 
quently operated for cataract, and that in 
public. 1 confess that I have even some- 
times traversed the retina with my needle, 
yet the patient has never evinced the least 
pain or uneasiness when it was touched. 
Hence the retina is equally insensible in 
man and in animals ; indeed, we might affirm 
that it has as little feeling as the nail of your 
thumb. Here, then, Gentlemen, is one of 
the many experiments which serve to deter- 
mine and explain the phenomena of the ner- 
vous system. We might, undoubtedly, 
create theories more or less ingenious, or 
more or less absurd, to explain what we do 
not know; but all this is a simple amuse- 
ment of the intellect, which unfortunately we 
cannot call innocent, for it is fatal to the pro- 
gress of our science. 

To study the nervous system with ad- 
vantage, we should first have a thorough 
knowledge of its physical dispositions. W ith- 
out doubt anatomy has made rapid strides 
during the last few years, and our know- 
ledge of the structure and relations of the 
nervous system is daily increasing ; yet we 
are compelled to acknowledge, when we 
reflect on what has been done, that the mi- 
nute and delicate researches of anatomists 
have had few important results. Besides, 
the study of the functions of the nervous 
system does not require a very profound 
knowledge of anatomy. One of the most 
interesting aud important points for the 
anatomist to determine is, the question 
whether there really exists in the brain a 
centrum commune, a point of connection be- 
tween the different portions of the nervous 
system, or whether the two moieties of the 
system are merely placed in juxta- position. 
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Hitherto the best anatomists have only an- 
swered this question by hypotheses. Gat 
and Spurzuiem, the one a profound ana- 
tomist, the other a speculative genius, felt 
all the importance cf this anatomical point ; 
they both searched for this point of union, 
and one of the most remarkable character- 
istics of their works is the extreme care 
with which they endeavour to establish the 
existence of a bend of union between the 
brain and spinal marrow. This fact, it is 
said, was first established by Varotivs ; but 
if so, it was long forgotten since his time. 

The spinal column is a portion of the 
nervous system, connected on one side with 
the brain, and on the other side with the 
principal nervous trunks of the body : it is 
formed by several columns applied against 
each other, of which we may distinguish 
anterior, posterior, and two lateral ones. It 
was on the anterior pillars that Gat and 
Spurznem principally directed their atten- 
tion; these terminate in two portions of 
nervous matter called the pyramids, which 
above spread out into the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, but inferiorly, that is, near the end 
of the medulla oblongata, present a remark- 
able appearance of intersection, the right 
pyramid seeming to terminate in the left 
side of the spinal marrow, and rice versé. 
This fact, however, anatomically speaking, 
has been conteste1 by several other writers ; 
yet I must confess, that if you follow the 
pyramids, in a fresh brain, towards the 
spinal marrow, you will find at least an ap- 
pearance of decussation. The fact would 
be a highly interesting one for the physio- 
logy of the brain, if such decussation really 
did exist, for it would explain in the most 
satisfactory manner why a lesion of one side 
of the brain should produce almost inva- 
riably derangement in the opposite side of 
the body; but it is not yet clearly esta- 
blished. According to the description of 
Gat and Spurzuei, the pyramids, on quit- 
ting the spigal marrow, traverse the sub- 
stance of the pons varolii, or mesocephale. 
If you remove the surface of the pons, and 
take away the transverse fibres, you come 
down on the white filaments of the pyramid, 
now beginning to be scattered, and augmented 
in volume ; from the pons variolii these fila- 
ments enter the crura cerebri, and continu- 
ing to spread out as they go on, traverse the 
crura, and form a large portion of the hemi- 
spheres of the brain. 

So far all is good, for we find nothing but 
anatomy, which every one can verify as he 
may have inclination or leisure ; but here 
the speculations of Gait and Srurzurim 
commence. According to those authors the 
brain is composed of two distinct substances, 
the grey and fe white; every time the 
white or medullary substance passes into 
the grey it receives an augmentation of 
volume ; hence, say they, the grey substance 
is a bed for the medullary portion, in which 
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the latter finds its nutriment. For the same 
reason, the pyramids which traverse several 
neuclei of grey substance acquire a great 

ion of volume, and from being origi- 
nally a few lines in thickness, attain more 
than half an inch in passing the crura cere- 
bri, pons, thalami, and corpora striata. All 
this, Gentlemen, is mere conjecture and hy- 
pothesis; the cerebral peduncles contain 
other parts besides the pyramids; they re- 
ceive, also, an expansion from the restiform 
bodies ; we can even distinguish a bundle 
which passes to the opposite side, but, 
according to Ga.t, this depends on the pas- 
sage of the pyramid through the corpus 
striatum. 

However all this may be, the fact most 
important in our eyes is, that of a connec- 
tion existing between the pyramids and cere- 
brum on the one hand, and between the 
pyramids and spinal marrow on the other. 
Hence this latter great portion of the nerv- 
ous system is as intimately connected with 
the cerebrum, as it evidently terminates in 
the cerebellum. Remark, however, that the 
pyramids are not the medium through which 
lesions are transmitted from the brain to the 
spinal marrow ; you shall see this by what 
results when we cut across one of the pyra- 
mids in a living animal. We shall not draw 
the conclusions at which Gat and Spurz- 
Hem have arrived, from a consideration of 
the anatomical facts just pointed out; be- 
sides, our object is different : anatomy forms 
the basis of the science we profess, but not 
the science itself. 

Chemistry affords another useful and im- 
portant instrument for the study of the brain. 
It is necessary, as a preliminary step, to 
know the exact elements composing the 
organ submitted to our examination ; but it 
was only in the most recent times that any 
experiments were made with a view of de- 
termining the chemical composition of the 
nervous substance. The structure of the 
brain and nerves has also been submitted 
to examination with the microscope. Thus, 
some physiologists have found that the brain 
is composed of small globules, less volumi- 
nous than those which enter into the com- 
position of the blood ; but this fact has re- 
mained isolated.* It has also been said, that 
the globules of the white substance are 
larger than those of the grey. Latterly a 
German author, ExrRenBeRG, on examining 
the nerves under a microscope, thought he 
perceived that the supposed globules were 
nothing but filaments of an extreme fineness, 
composed of distinct fibres. The tenuity 
of the filaments is such, that we can never 
discover their termination. 





* M. Magendie seems to have been unacquaimted 
with the interesting microscopicel researches of 
Professor Berres of Vicuna, on the structure of the 
nervous system, which we have published in Tur 
Lancet, from Stifft’s Journal, Vol. 18, mo. 2, page 
274.—Ev. L. 


What Ewrensere says is true. Not long 
ago I examined this point of microscopical 
anatomy upon animals, and found a similar 
disposition in the filaments of the brain, 
which, however, are quite different from 
what anatomists call nervous filaments, and 
which they describe as so many tubes in- 
closed in a neurilema, and containing a 
peculiar matter in their cavity. 

Gentlemen: we glide over those facts 
without dwelling on them, for we cannot 
turn them to any useful account in physio- 
logy. The same observation, unfortunately, 
applies te many of the discoveries of che- 
mistry. Several analogists, and amongst 
others the celebrated Vaucvetin, found a 
pearly substance in the brain ; but the most 
valuable researches are the recent ones of 
M. Coverse, who found, invariably, from 
2 to 2.5 parts of phosphorus and sulphur in 
the healthy brain, with a considerable quan- 
tity of cholesterine. You will comprehend 
the value of these latter facts when I tell 
you, that the brain of an idiot never contains 
more than half the above quantity of phos- 
phorus ; while, on the contrary, as much as 
3, 4, and 4-5 per cent. of the same matter 
has been found in the brains of individuals 
who have died in a state of mental alienation 
and great excitement. 





NEW OPERATIONS 
POR THE 
REMOVAL OF ABDOMINAL TUMOURS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sir:—If you deem the followiug cases 
worthy of record, they are much at your ser- 
vice, for insertion in the pages of your inde- 
pendent and instructive publication. I 
remain your obedient servant, 
R. C. Kine, 
Saxmundham, Suffolk, Dec, 1836. 








There are two considerations which, I 
trust, will be deemed of sufficient importance 
to justify a detail of the following facts to 
the medical public. First, that it will in- 
crease the evidence to which the profession 
may refer, for founding opinions upon the 
probable many | of further attempts to re- 
move disease, opening the great cavities 
of the body ; and, secondly, the probability 
of its giving rise to further successful 
attempts to remove a morbid state which has 
almost invariably been left to exercise its 
ravages in freedom, the patient falling a 
sacrifice to it after a series of years of suffer- 
ing, and of incapacity for useful or pleasur- 
able exertion. 


Cast 1.—Enlarged Gland in the Mesen- 
tery.—The first case is one in which the 
cavity of the abdomen was opened with im- 
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punity. Some years sinee I became an at- 
tendant on a near relative, who, for upwards 
of three years, had suffered from disease in 
the cavity of the abdomen. At that period 
its parietes were considerably distended, 
both by fluid and solid matter. In its pro- 
gress the case had been seen by many of the 
leading surgeons of the metropolis, whose 
opinions on its nature differed. As there 
was distressing difficulty of breathing, from 
mechanical pressure upon the diaphragm, 
at the time the individual was so situated 
as to come under my care, I thought that 
relief would be experienced by removal of 
the fluid; accordingly, about two gallons 
were extracted. This was followed by very 
great relief to the breathing, and to the sys- 
tem at large. The operation was repeated 
several times during the progress of the dis- 
order, and always afforded great comfort 
and satisfaction. By the extraction of the 
fluid an opportunity was afforded of examin- 
ing more satisfactorily the solid part of the 
diseased mass, It was large and irregular, 
presenting three spherical projections ; the 
largest occupied the upper and left side of 
the abdomen. These projections had an 
elastic feel. The disorder had made but a 
slow inroad upon the life of the patient,— 
somewhat resembling that occasioned by 
ovarian disease in the female. There was 
every inducement to desire prolongation of 
life, on the part both of the patient and his 
relatives. 

It seemed possible that these tumours 
might be sacs of fluid, and it was resolved 
to testthem. A medical friend (Dr. Fieid, 
late of Ipswich, whose name I cannot men- 
tion without expressing a regret that he 
should not have continuously devoted him- 
self to professional pursuits on some genial 
spot, from the time he left the schools, for no 
man, from industry and talent, was better 
caleulated to advance our knowledge of 
medicine, or to relieve sufferings from dis- 
ease), and myself determined upon expos- 
ing the large projection, and ascertaining its 
nature, by an adequate incision. We made 
a division of about three inches through the 
integument and the linea semilunaris of the 
left side, a little above a line drawn across 
the abdomen, from the umbilicus. The 
fluid escaped, but whilst attempting to ex- 
amine the nature of the tumour, a rush of 
omentum took place, completely filled the 
wound, and escaped through it in consider- 
able quantity. Whilst endeavouring to re- 
turn it my relative became discomposed, and 
expressed a wish that the attempt might be 
abandoned after the return of the omentum. 
Sutures were used to close the wound. 
Some little pain was felt at the part, for a 
few days, but not enougl® occasion anx- 
iety, or create any additional irritation in the 
system at large. 

In a few months afterwards the vital prin- 
ciple became exhausted, and death took 
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place. Upon examining the body, the 
tumour was found to be an enlarged gland, 
situated in a fold of the mesentery. It 
was very considerable in size, part of the 
small intestines traversing its greatest cir- 
cumference. Its composition was infinitely 
diversified ; it contained a portion of almost 
every structure of which the human body is 
composed. At the part where the incision 
was made, there existed an adhesion between 
the tumour and the cicatrix. This case had 
occupied some years in completing its 
course. It evidently from the commence- 
ment possessed power over life. There was 
every circumstance which rendered the life 
of the person most important, and, proba- 
bly, a competent judge might, in the first 
instance, have d the possibility of 
removing, and a bold surgeon might have 
extirpated, the morbid body, aad preserved 
a most interesting and valuable life. 





Cast 2.—Moveable Abdominal Tumour ; 
unsuccessful Exploration.—In March, 1834, 
Sophia Puttock, etat 40, complained of suf- 
fering very greatly from a variety of unplea- 
sant feelings in her abdomen, back, and 
lower extremities. She spoke of herself as 
being rendered perfectly miserable, and 
feeling her life a burden. On examining 
the abdomen, I perceived a tumeur, situated 
on the right side, about midway between 
the superior spine of the ileum, and the edge 
of the ribs above it; the tumour appeared 
to be between four and five inches long, and 
two or three broad, forming in shape more 
or less of the segment of an oval, It was 
tender to the touch, and, apparently, attach- 
ed by an extended medium. It could be 
moved with facility in all directions, down- 
wards, and laterally, to an extent of four 
inches. It could be passed upwards, in the 
direction of the liver, until it seemed to dis- 
appear under its concavity; and when it 
was pressed up in that direction it became 
lost to the touch, and did not descend with- 
out an alteration in the position of the per- 
son, but whenever an examination took 
place, in the first instance the tumour was 
always in its centrical position. I cannot 
say that I thought that the health of the 
person was particularly deranged, or much 
affected by the presence of the tumour, but 
there was a depression of feeling which 
rendered life so irksome as to create a dis- 
position to submit to any treatment which 
might afford a prospect of relief. 

All the usual modes of treatment having 
been resorted to without benefit, I asked the 
patient if she was willing to have it remov- 
ed. She embraced the suggestion with 
eagerness, and pressed me so much to make 
the attempt, that I consented. Indeed, the 
night before the day fixed for the operation, 
she wrote to me, expressing a hope that I 
should not waver in my resolution, as her 
own determination was not, in the least, 





shaken. The case was examined by my 
friend, Mr. Jeaffreson, surgeon, of Framling- 
ham, and he coincided in the opinion that an 
attempt to remove the tumour was justifi- 
able, under existing circumstances. 

On the seventh of March, 1834, the ope- 
ration took place, in the preseuce of Mr. 
Jeaffreson, Mr. Lanchester, of Laxtield, and 
five other members of the profession. Pre- 
vious to its performance they were asked, 
seriatim, to examine the patient, and give 
their opinions of the propriety of the at- 
tempt. They all agreed that the attempt was 
justifiable. The patient was laid in a hori- 
zontal position, and a vertical incision was 
made through the parietes of the abdomen 
and linea semilunaris, to the extentof about 
seven or eight inches. On the cavity being 
thus exposed, the fingers were passed down 
to search for the tumour; it was not met 
with. To give greater facility for examina- 
tion, the wound was enlarged in the direc- 
tion of the lumbar vertebra, for about four 
inches. The search was repeated most 
carefully, not only in the perpendicular 
direction, but upwards, towards the liver 
and the small extremity of the stomach. 
Several of the gentlemen present repeated 
the attempt to find the tumour, but unsuc- 
cessfully. The kidney of the same side 
was handled, and appeared to be more move- 
able than natural, as it could be raised 
from its position nearly two inches. After 
the cavity of the abdomen had been exposed 
for about twenty minutes, it was determined 
to reclose it, which was done without difli- 
culty, by the common interrupted sutures. 
The patient bore the operation with the 
greatest fortitude, complaining but little of 
pain. The only circumstance which arose 
worthy of remark, was a sense of sickness, 
almost as soon as the cavity was exposed, 
and frequent retching. The pulse became 
rather quick, but was regular. 

During the time of the exposure, it was 
impossible to avoid thinking with what faci- 
lity any of the large arterial trunks might 
be secured, and asking the question if it 
would not be better thus to expose to the 
eye the aorta, or the external iliac, when 
they demanded to be tied, than to disturb 
the parts in their immediate vicinity to the 
extent they usually are, adding greatly to 
the chance of an irritative inflammatory 
process taking place in the very neighbour- 
hood of the ligature. There is often as 
much benefit derived from a detail of cases 
where untoward circumstances arise, or the 
result is unsuccessful, as from those which, 
in all respects, flatter the judgment and 
skill of the practitioner. 

The result of this case shows how indus- 
triously and intently the mind requires to 
be directed to every possible contingency 
when an operation is undertaken. I believe 
that the gentlemen who were present will 
say, that no hurry or discomposure was 
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evinced during the time that from 
the commencement of the affair; but not- 
withstanding this apparent perfect self-pos- 
session, it did not occur to me, when the 
tumour could not be found, to raise the 
body out of the horizontal! position, for this 
alteration of pene always brought the 
tumour down from its hiding-place. I con- 
sider this as a fault, and I mention it that it 
may excite the most active attention in the 
minds of others when placed in similar cir- 
cumstances. Mrs. P. is now alive; the 
tumour is still to be felt, increased about 
one-fourth, or a third, in size, of the same 
shape, and equally moveable; and it is sin- 
gular that the patient declares that she has 
been much better since the performance of 
the operation. She is now able to execute 
her household duties, which she could not 
before. She also declares, that should she 
be worse she would willingly submit to 
another operation. 

I would here ask, if the absence of a por- 
tion of the former morbid feeling may not 
be owing to the removal of the pressure by 
the division of the linea semilunaris. It is 
evident that over the place of incision no- 
thing but integument offers resistance, and 
the pressure upon the tumour is, therefore, 
lessened. 


Cast. 3.—Ovarian Dropsy. Removal of the 
Cyst.—The following occurred in the prac- 
tice of my friend, Mr. Jeaffreson, of Fram- 
lingham, in this county. He has given its 
history to the new East of England Society, 
(of which I have not the honour of being a 
member,) to be published in their Transac- 
tions; but he has allowed me to detail its 
leading features, and without doing so I 
could not, with satisfaction, detail my own, 
and fourth, case, now forwarded, as it cer- 
tainly may be said to have been a scion 
grafted on his parent stock.* Mr. Jeaffre- 
son, who is a gentleman of most extensive 
professional knowledge,and well acquainted 
with all the attempts which have been made 
to relieve ovarian disease, met, in a dissec- 
tion, with a verification of the opinion, that 
the disease was sometimes simply saccular 
and inadherent, and that this sac might, 
after the escape of its fluid, be readily ex- 
tracted through a small opening. 

In November, 1833, Mr. J. was called to 
attend a Mrs. B., in her second labour. 
During the labour the progress of the birth 
of the child was interfered with, by a tu- 
mour descending between the head of the 
foetus and the brim of the pelvis. The 
tumour was ultimately pressed back, and 
the child born. In March, 1836, Mr. Jeaffre- 
son again attended this woman in labour, 
and after the birth of the child the abdomen 
remained considerably distended. The tu- 





* These cases are mentioned in a report in THE 
Lancet, Jan. 7th, page 539.—Ep. L. 





mour, which had before interfered with the 
birth of her second child, had greatly in- 
creased. This tumour appeared to be ova- 
rian, of the simplest kind ; the integuments 
were thin, and the fluctuation was most 
vivid at all points of examination. The pa- 
tient was delicate, and the tumoar inter- 
fered, in some little degree, with the per- 
formance of her domestic duties. Mr, J., 
after having sedulously but ineffectually 
tried all the usual plans, mentioned to her 
the possibility of her being cured by sub- 
mitting to an operation for removing the sac 
and the disease altogether. To this she 
consented. Mr. Jeaffreson invited my pre- 
sence, and on the Sth of March the operation 
was performed. Mr. J. made an opening 
below the umbilicus, about one inch and a 
half in length, exposing the sac of the ovary 
very readily, which, as room was afforded, 
protruded. A trocar was passed into it, 
and twelve pints of discoloured serum es- 
caped. The sac was prevented from re- 
ceding, by the application of forceps, and 
after the evacuation of the fluid gentle ex- 
tension was made, and the sac gradually 
extracted. Some impediment arose before 
it was supposed to be fully extracted, and 
upon passing a finger into the abdomen it 
was found to arise from a separate small 
tumour attached to the larger; the wound 
was a little enlarged, and this second tumour 
readily followed. Upon ascertaining that 
nothing remained to be extracted, a silk liga- 
ture was passed around the membranous 
mass which connected it with the uterus, 
and which, drawn into a cord by extension, 
was of about the size of the little finger. 
The sac was then separated, and the ligature 
cut short and allowed a free ingress within 
the abdomen; the wound was closed with 
suiures, and simply dressed. The patient 
had no pressing disturbance during the ope- 
ration. One drachm of tincture of foxglove, 
and two grains of opium, were immediately 
given to her ; no bandage was placed around 
the abdemen, but thick cloths, wetted with 
the coldest water, were applied over the 
whole abdomen, and removed every four or 
five minutes. No unpleasant symptoms arose 
until the second day ; vomiting and hiccough 
then came on, with low pulse, griping pain 
of the abdomen, and pain in the course of 
the anterior crural nerves. These symptoms 
subsided upon treatment. No farther threat- 
ening occurred, lactation never ceased, and 
the female is at this moment perfectly well, 
and able to perform with pleasure all the 
duties of her station. I shall terminate this, 
already, I fear, too long communication, with 
a fourth case. 


Cast 4.—Orvarian Dropsy. Remoral of the 
Cyst. Employment of Cold and Foxglove after 
Operations.—Hannah Cavell, et. 37, applied 
tome in August 1833; her body had been en- 
larging for nearly three years. At this time 
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the swelling was evidently occasioned by 
fluid. Notwithstanding all treatment the 
enlargement went on increasing, and al- 
though her health was tolerable, and she 
did not suffer much from pain, she emaciated, 
regularly, and at last began to be unequal 
to the discharge of her duties as the con- 
ductor of a small seminary, upon her ability 
to do which her own support depended, as 
well as thatof asister. Until the occurrence 
of Mr, Jeaffreson’s case, I only looked for- 
ward to affording her relief by the usual 
process of tapping, deferring the operation 
until it was demanded by her incompetency 
to perform the duties of her situation. Upon 
its being apparent that the operation could 
not be much longer delayed, I stated to her 
the fortunate result of the case at Framling- 
ham, and asked if she would submit to the 
same treatment, candidly telling her that the 
operation could not be performed without 
risk to her life, and that it was even uncertain 
if it could be fully accomplished. After a 
very short consideration she determined 
upon having the operation attempted. 

On the 12th of July, 1836, Mr. Jeaffreson 
accompanied me to the residence of the 
young lady, and the same steps were pur- 
sued as in the last case. Twenty-seven 
pints of gelatinous fluid were collected, be- 
sides some which was lost. The sac came 
away as in Mr, Jeafferson’s case, and with 
the same little difficulty. Towards the ter- 
mination of the extraction the opening had 
to be enlarged to about three inches; and 
the obstruction which rendered this requisite 
cousisted of a solid tumour of about two- 
and-a-half inches in diameter, which, when 
cut inte, exhibited a structure somewhat re- 
sembling the corrugated appearance ef a 
testicle, or stomach. A silk ligature was 
applied to the membranous connection 
which the sac had with the abdomen, the 
substance of which exceeded that in Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s case. There was not quite the 
same facility of applying this ligature, and 
after the removal of the cyst the ligature 
came off, I think principally from exudation 
after the removal of the cyst. Upon the 
ligature coming off haemorrhage took place 
from three points; one, an artery, of con- 
siderable size. Mr. J. thought, with myself, 
that it was as Jarge as the ulnar. Three 
ligatures were applied, and after being cut 
short, the part was allowed to pass into the 
abdomen. The incision was then secured 
in the usual mode. The blood lost was 
trifling. It is right to state, that the sac 
extracted was really formidable in its ap- 
pearance; it could not be less than froma 
quarter to a third ‘of an inch in thickness, 
A portion of the fallopian tube, with its fim- 
briated extremity, was clearly to be dis- 
tinguished, the tube being perfect, to a 
certain extent, and admitting a bougie to be 
passed into it. The interior of the sac, 
when dried, presented, in places, a valvular 
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appearance, approaching to the structure of 
the stomach of a ruminating animal. After 
the operation I gave this young lady two 
drachms of the tincture of foxglove, and a 
drachm of laudanum. I procured ice, and 
had thick cloths, dipped in iced water, con- 
stantly applied, and, for the first 24 hours, 
repeated very frequently, not allowing the 
abdomen to have any other covering. 

On the 13th there was very slight tender- 
ness of the abdomen, but a little sickness 
occasionally ; the pulse not higher than 64 
at the periods of observation. At night, one 
drachm of tincture of fuxglove. 

14th. Morning. Going on well; no pain, 
or tenderness; pulse 60; in the evening 
some sickness and hiccough; slight bleed- 
ing during retching ; pulse 80, but regular. 

15th. Pulse 70, no sickness, no pain, hic- 
cough occasionally; slight sense of tumour 
above the right ileum, but not tender; de- 
sires food. During these days effervescing 
medicines were given, and the bowels at- 
tended to. 

From this day not the slightest threatening 
symptom arose, and in a week from the oper- 
ation the patient was able to come down 
stairs withont suffering inconvenience. She 
has continued perfectly well up to this day, 
and has become much more fleshy, and not 
the smallest signs of disease exist in the 
abdgmen. 


Remarks,—I have not hitherto noticed the 
progress of Mrs. Puttock’s case after the 
operation ; to do so in minute detail would 
occupy too much space in your valuable 
publication. The sickness continued after 
the operation to an extremely troublesome 
degree, so as to render it necessary to obtain 
any influence which was requisite, through 
the medium of the rectum. I was not free 
from apprehension that fatal consequences 
might ensue from the pain, tumour, and 
tenderness of the abdomen, which for some 
time existed after the operation, although 
there was no period at which any fear 
existed of immediate dissolution. The ap- 
plication of the iced water was continued, 
incessantly, to the abdomen ; it Was injected 
into the rectum and colon, in large quantities, 
and frequently. Nutritious fluids, of animal 
broth, milk, and gruel, were, likewise, 
given, through the same medium. Fox- 
glove acted very favourably in overcoming 
the tendency to quickened circulation, and 
it was frequently repeated during the first 
fortnight, although chiefly through the 
medium of the bowels inconsequence of the 
great irritability of the stomach. It would 
be occupying too much of your publication 
to add my observations on the use of cold 
and foxglove to counteract inflammatory 
tendencies, either after operations or in 
idiopathic inflammatory disease, but I think 
there would be little difficulty in showing, 
that when fully and assiduously used they 








have most important and controlling powers 
in arresting the march of the destroying 
power of inflammatory disease, chronic or 
acute. 

I shall terminate this communication by ob- 
serving that I think that Mr. Jeaffreson de- 
serves the thanks of the profession and the 
community, forthe bold step he took inadvis- 
ing his patient to submit to the operation. 
When life is immediately threatened, or when 
a person is suffering severely from a morbid 
state, incapacitating him from the perform- 
ance of the duties of his station, and at the 
same time rendering life irksome, the course 
te be pursued is unequivocal, and naturally 
urges itself upon us. I have no hesitation 
in confessing that when Mr. Jeaffreson took 
me te the case I did not feel fully satisfied 
that the operation was defensible. The 
person hada small family, was the wife of a 
working man, and, although inconvenienced, 
would no doubt have lived many years, and 
would have been more or less able to protect 
and assist her family. By the operation she 
might have been destroyed ; it, however, 
succeeded, and mine was built upon it, and 
I think that we may say that it opens a new 
era to those who may be labouring under 
ovarian disease, and no doubt hundreds of 
individuals have been consigned to a lin- 
gering death who might have been restored 
to the fulness of vigour and health. ‘These 
cases will, I think, materially add to our con- 
fidence in the powers of the human frame to 
dispose of ligatures when left in cavities, 

Miss Cavell’s case shows that very con 
siderable abdominal distention may take 
place, and the disorder may have existed 
for a considerable time, without being ac- 
companied by a disposition in the sac to 
adhere to neighbouring parts, and should, 
in attempting a repetition of these operations, 
so much tumour be found that it will not 
follow the detached portion of the sac, or 
should adhesion prevent it, there need be 
little dread in opening the cavity sufficiently 
to enable thé surgeon to see what the state 
of tae parts really is, so that he may detach 
the adhesion, or content himself with sepa- 
rating the loose part of the sac from the 
substance with which it is connected, and 
which might not admit of removal. The 
attention of the profession will, probably, 
in future, be more intently devoted to ascer- 
tain, in its earliest stage, the character of 
abdominal tumours, whether the nature, cir- 
cumstances, and situation, will admit of a 
removal, and instead of postponing an eva- 
cuation of fluid in suspected ovarian dis- 
case to as late as possible, they will at- 
tempt to remove it in its early stage. 


MR. EDMONDS ON THE DEFICIENCIES IN 








DEFENCE OF AN ARTICLE IN THE “ BRITISH 
MEDICAL ALMANACK,” 
ENTITLED, 


NATIONAL STATISTICS. 


By T. K. Epmonps, Esq., B.A., Author of 
« Life Tables.” 


In the British Medical Almanack for 1837, 
there has appeared an article entitled “ Na- 
tional Statistics,” containing a full exposure 
of the incapacity of Mr. Finlaison, displayed 
in his abortive attempt at investigating the 
mortality of English Government Annuitants, 
It is there stated, (as had been previously 
stated in Tue Lancet,) that in consequence 
of the adoption of the tables recommended 
by Mr. Finlaison, the English nation had 
suffered a loss of at least £300,000 in four 
years, from 1830 to 1834. This loss is 
ascribed to ignorance, in Mr. Finlaison, of 
an important principle, familiar to every 
person conversant in these subjects—that of 
selection. This principle has been repeatedly 
announced to the public ; among others, by 
Messrs. Milne, Wm. Morgan, Deparcieux, 
and Corbaux. The principle is so extremely 
obvious that its truth has never been dis- 
puted: it consists in the fact, that recently 
selected lives will suffer a considerably 
lower rate of mortality, than lives of the 
same age of the indiscriminate population. 

In the Monthly Repository for January 
1837, there is an article entitled “ Liberal 
Mathematics,” with the initials W. K. at- 
tached, professing to be a reply to the above 
article on National Statistics. This writer 
does not attempt to repel the principal 
charge,—ignorance in Mr. Finlaison of the 
principle of “ selection ;” and having no 
solid ground of defence, he endeavours to 
overwhelm his antagonist by a heap of vitu- 
perative epithets. “ Wilful falsehood,”’ 
** anonymous traducer,” “ he of the Al- 
manack,” “ perverse article,” are among the 
terms used. He also says of the writer of 
the article on National Statistics, “ We 
fancy he does not cut the most respectable 
figure in the world. He has evidently been 
influenced by some personal pique or other, 
and his attack is as conspicnous for its 
malice as its want of ability.” The “ anony- 
mous traducer” now throws off his mask, and 
I here avow myself as the author of the 
paper on “ National Statistics.” I challenge 
him, or any one else, to show, that f have 
been influenced in any degree by “ personal 
pique or malice” against an individual with 
whom I never had any private collision. I 
also invite W. K. to reveal his name, and to 
satisfy the public that he did not write un- 
der the corrupt influence of the friends of 
the party whom I have attacked. 

The question which I have now placed 
before the public is a national question, and 
the pecuniary loss of £300,000 is a small 
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item compared with the injury to science 
consequent on an incompetent individual 
being placed at the head of the department 
of National Statistics in one of the most 
civilized countries of the world. In my 
“ Life Tables,” published five years ago, I 
stated, without mentioning Mr. Finlaison’s 
name, that the Government’s Tables “ rested 
upon the anthority of a person whose qua- 
lifications for the task undertaken were un- 
known to the public.” Having since seen 
the name of Mr. Finlaison repeatedly ap- 
pealed to as an authority on a subject of 
which his ignorance has been satisfactorily, 
(or rather unsatisfactorily) proved, by a na- 
tional loss of £300,000, I felt it incumbent 
on me to speak out more openly, as I have 
recently done in Tue Lancer, and as I have 
now done in the pointed article on “ National 
Statistics.” That the nation has suffered 
an immense loss by the sale of annuities by 
Mr. Finlaison’s tables, has never been de- 
nied even by Mr, Fiulaison’s friends. The 
only question to be determined is, whether 
Mr. F. is, or is not, the principal cause of 
this undisputed loss. I believe that it is 
impossible to exonerate Mr. F. from the 
chief culpability. The present writer adopts 
the contemptibly sophistical argument, that 
because the precise amount of the loss 
has not been ascertained, therefore, the fact 
of there having been any loss is doubtful. 
IT would ask this shallow sophist, whether 
the repeal of the law for the sale of an- 
nuities on old lives in 1834, at the alleged 
instigation of Mr. F., was not equivalent to 
a confession on the part of Mr. F., that the 
practical operation of his tables was ruinous 
to the public? In reference to the stated 
amount of £300,000, I believe it to be con- 
siderably under the mark. A capital of one 
million and a half is acknowledged to have 
been embarked in the speculation on old 
lives ; and it can hardly be supposed, that 
the profit expected to be realized by the 
speculators amounts to less than £300,000, 
The true amount of the loss may be easily 
determined, on the publication of the ma- 
terials now existing. 

Mr. Chadwick bas recently reprinted an 
article written by himself in the Westmin- 
ster Review, (April 1828), on the “ Means 
of Insurance.” He writes as a friend of 
Mr, Finlaison, and has now added the fol- 
lowing note, which contains a faithful por- 
traitof the manuer in which the unfortunate 
“ public purse” has been plundered. But 
Mr. Chadwick being one of the recipients 
of the public money, makes common cause 
with his fellow-pensioners, and he charges 
the loss incurred on the superior dexterity 
of the money dealers, and not to the incom- 
petency and remissness of the appointed 
guardians of the public purse, Mr. Chad- 


wick says:—“It might have been expected, 
that with aset of tables calculated according 
to a rate of mortalities derived from the 
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experience of the long lives of the govern- 
ment annuitagts, that the nation would in 
future be protected from loss by the sale ot 
annuitants. But the vigilance of individuals 
surpassed that of the ‘department of admini- 
stration! / It was quickly perceived, that 
if persons at a very advanced period of life 
were selected, who were in a more than 
usually good state of health, and soundness of 
constitution, enormous gain might be made. 
For example,—if the price of stocks were 
at 91} to 93, the price of an annuity of £20 
a-year, so long as a person of 90 should live, 
was £31 19s. 10d., so that by three half- 
yearly payments, the purchase-money would 
nearly all be got back. But if the man 
should live until four, five, six, or seven half- 
yearly payments were received, the gain to 
the proprietor of the annuity would be pro- 
digious, and the loss to the country, in the 
same proportion, great. It is well known, 
that several gentlemen of fortune, and it is 
said some banks, sent to the most healthy 
districts, and sought out individuals of ad- 
vanced age, who were in a superior state of 
health and soundness of constitution, and 
also of long-lived families, and laid out 
large sums in the purchase of annuities to 
be received as long as these men should live. 
The adventurers even carried the specula- 
tion so far as to supply the men thus selected 
with the comforts suitable to their years, and 
employed medical men to be always ready 
to assist them in order to keep them alive 
as long as possible. After the existence of 
such operations was discovered, one session 
of Parliament was allowed to elapse before 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could be 
persuaded to obtain an Act empowering the 
Commissioners to refuse annuities to men 
of very advanced age.” Mr. Chadwick then 
adds, “ It is stated in justice to Mr. Finlai- 
son, that he was one of the foremost in his 
endeavours to puta stop to the mal-practice.” 
Mr. Chadwick might have stated with truth 
and with more justice to Mr. Finlaison,—that 
the existence of the ruinous original “ Act” 
sprang from the ignorance in Mr. Finlaison 
of a principle familiar to every actuary. 

The writer in the Monthly Repository says, 
“ From that day (in 1829) to this, the Tables 
of Mr. Finlaison have been silently ac- 
quiesced in by all Europe until they are 
now, for the first time, attacked by the 
anonymous traducer in the British Medical 
Almanack.” I distinctly deny the truth of 
this statement. In my own case, I have 
during the last five years repeatedly affirmed 
that these tables were not worth the paper 
on which they have been printed: whether 
the results be true or false is a matter of the 
utmost indifference, as they can be of no 
possible practical utility, from this want of 
any principle in the conducting of the in- 
vestigation. In my “ Life Tables” (pub- 
lished in 1832), I stated, in reference to 





Mr. F.’s tables, “ when the admissions take 
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place at all ages, and at various times, as in 
the case with gov nt annuitants, no 
useful result is to be expected from a com- 
parison, in the gross, of the number living 
and dying at any interval of age, without 
hee | regard to the time each individual has 
belonged to the society.” The tables of Mr. 
F. have not been silently acquiesced in by 
others; and I now assert, that they have never 
obtained the approbation of a single indivi- 
dual who has devoted any considerable por- 
tion of his time to the study of the laws of 
human mortality. 

The names of Messrs. Babbage and Lub- 
bock are introduced, as authorities on this 
question; and it is argued, “ That if there 
had been any imperfection in these tables, 
we hold it for certain that it would not have 
escaped their notice.” In opposition to the 
negative testimony of those two eminent ma- 
thematicians, I can cite the direct testimony 
of two talented individuals, who have each 
devoted the labour of a long life to the in- 
vestigation of the laws of mortality. The 
late William Morgan, of the Equitable So- 
ciety, has published the following expres- 
sions relating to Mr. Finlaison :—*‘ Respect- 
ing these tables we have very little infor- 
mation,—the values of annuities are accurate 
to the millionth part of a farthing, but they 
are so inaccurate in the pounds, as to be un- 
deserving of consideration.” Again, Mr. 
Corbaux, in his work on Population (1833), 
speaks thus of these tables :—“ The minis- 
terial influence obtained a Bill to pass, sanc- 
tioning such a practical application of Mr. 
F.’s tables as they are unlikely to meet any 
where else.” In another place Mr. Cor- 
baux remarks, “ That Mr. F. ought to have 
shrunk from seeking the sanction of a Bri- 
tish parliament to an assemblage of unhar- 
monious and incorrect results deduced from 
his undigested data.” 

The writer of the Reply in the Monthly 
Repository has practised a most impudent 
imposition on his readers, by quoting, as 
from me, a statement favourable to Mr. Fin- 
laison, such as no friend of Mr. F. has yet 
had the hardihood tomake. His words are 
—‘ He of the ‘ Almanack’ admits, indeed, 
that Mr. Finlaison did his utmost to prevail on 
the government to refuse dealing in such a 
speculation unless the ages were below sixty- 
five.” [The italics from the original.] Some 
lines further on he continues,—“‘ But still 
the question recurs, why is Mr. Finlaison ac- 
cused of a loss which, if demonstrable, arose 
out of a transaction entered into, as is ad- 
mitted, in spite of his most strenuous opposi- 
tion?” No similar “ admission” has ever 
been made by me, and every sentence in my 
article on National Statistics has a directly 
opposite tendency. The dishonesty and so- 
phistry of the passages just quoted consist 
in assuming that Mr. Finlaison, at some time 
or other, recommended that the government 
should not grant annuities on old lives, and 


thence inferring that Mr. F. had at all times 
made such a recommendation to the govern- 
ment. This false inference has been drawn 
in spite of the notorious fact (never denied 
by Mr. F. himself), that the transaction was 
entered into solely at the recommendation of 
Mr. Finlaison, who presented his tables to 
the government without saying a single word 
as to their inapplicability to old lives. The 
writer, W. K., did not dare insult his readers 
by going through the process of drawing 
the false and absurd inference for himself 
and readers. But he quotes the inference as 
proceeding from the mouth of his antagonist. 
In expressing my opinion of this Act I shell 
use the words of W. K., and say,—“ Now 
this is a wilful falsehood, which the writer 
perfectly well knew when he penned it.” 
The determination of the question, as to 
which party the stain of “ wilful falsehood” 
is most applicable, I leave with confidence 
to the judgment of the public. 


London, 46, Regent-square, 
Jan. 16, 1837. 





REPLY OF DR. J. JOHNSON TO 
CASTIGATOR. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Your correspondent, “ Casticator,” 
has, by garbling and distorting an article in 
the Medico-Chirurgical Review, (of which I 
never wrote a line) endeavoured to prejudice 
the minds of the Genera Practitioners 
against me personally. In this he will be 
signally disappointed ; because the article 
itself, disproving his allegations, is before 
the public, and to a rigid scrutiny of it I 
invite that class of practitioners whose 
minds he att poi The object of 
“ CastTiGaTor” cannot be mistaken, viz., to 
injure me in my professional and editorial 
character. I defy and despise the attempt. 
My practice, as a physician, is not dependent 
on the patronage of the general, or of any 
other class of practitioners. I am just as 
independent as the general practitioner him- 
self. As to my editorial interest, no man 
will subscribe to my journal who does not 
expect the quid pro quo, in the shape of pro- 
fessional information, and without reference 
te my politics. But why does “ Casti¢ator ” 
conceal his name? Is he afraid? Yes! He 
well knows that were his real signature ap- 
pended to the paper, the cause of the attack 
would be as apparent as its malignity. lam, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 


James Jounson. 


Suffolk-place, Jan, 15, 1837+ 
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NEW ASSOCIATION, 


PUBLIC MEETING 


HELD AT EXETER HALL, LONDON, 
On Thursday Evening, January 19, 1837, 
OF THE 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue first Public Meeting of the Provi- 


sional Council of this Association was held 
this evening. The attendance of the medi- 
cal practitioners of the metropolis was nu- 
merous and highly respectable. Before the 
close of the proceedings the room was 
thronged, and had it not been for the un- 
usual demands which are made at this time 
upon the energies and labours of the mem- 
bers of the profession, in consequence of the 
extraordinary extent of sickness in London 
and its suburbs, owing to the prevailing epi- 
demie, it is considered that there would have 
The busi- 
ness of the evening excited the deepest in- 
terest, and probably no Association ever 
commenced its career under more cheering 
or promising prospects of success, and 
professional as well as national utility. 
Soon after seven o’clock the chair was taken, 
amidst the approbation of the meeting, by 
Georce Weaster, Esq., of Dulwich. 


been a still larger assemblage. 


Tue CHAiRMAN rose, and said—Gentlemen, 
I would apologize to you for presuming to 
take the chair this evening, were it not that 
I do so simply as Chairman of the Provi- 
sional Council of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. Iam quite aware that there are 
many gentlemen present who are qualified 
to take it, but as I am Chairman of the 
Council I shall not make the same apology 
that I otherwise would offer. I believe that 
most of you are aware that a dinner took 
place some short time ago in the Borough, 
at which the British Medical Association 
was founded ; and to-night we have called 
you together, according to the terms of the 
advertisement, for the purpose of explaining 
the objects and intentions of the Associa- 
tion, and the means by which it is proposed 
wo carry them into effect. I would refer to 
an account of the proceedings at that dinner, 
I had the honour, as Chairman at that din- 
ner, to read a short sketch of the proposed 
Society, in which these words occur: — 
“That the Society shall be called the 
British Medical Association, and that those 


bersof the Association, shall, at an early 
meeting, appoint proper officers, such as 
president, vice-presidents, secretaries, coun- 
cillors, members of committees, &c.; and 
shall form a code of laws for the government 
of the Association, to be submitted to the 
consideration of a subsequent general meet- 
ing.” Now, the gentlemen who were wil- 
ling to form the Association met together, 
and a Provisional Council was appointed ; 
a ‘code of laws has been drawn up, the 
which we mean this evening to submit to 
your attention, I willread to you the names 
of the gentlemen who at present form the 
Association and the Council. There are 
vacancies which are to be filled, and it will 
be for a future meeting to supply them. 
We shall be very happy if any gentlemen 
present will favour us with their names 
to-night, that the meeting may select the 
requisite number as members of the Council. 
The Chairman then read the list of names to 
which he had referred, and also a note from 
Mr. Liston, apologizing for his absence, 
which arose from indisposition. 
“12, Old Burlington-street, 
Jan. 19, 1837. 

“Sir:—Indisposition prevents me from 
attending the meeting of medical practi- 
tioners at Exeter Hall this evening. Iam 
delighted to hear that the mass of the pro- 
fession have at last determined to take the 
management of their affairs into their owa 
hands, and I beg to be admitted one of the 
first members of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

*Ropert LisTon, 

“To Wm. Eales, Esq., Hon, Sec., &c.” 
[The reading of this note was followed 
by loud applause. ] 


The Address was then read, at the con- 
olusion of which the Secretary, Mr. Fates, 
read the Regulations, from a printed docu- 
ment, copies of which will be put into cir- 
culation by the Association. 


ADDRESS. 


Tue medical profession in this country has 
long been, and is at present, in a most un- 
settled and unsatisfactory state, whether we 
regard the position of the physician and the 
consulting surgeon, or that of the general 
practitioner. This has arisen partly from 
the neglect of medical affairs by the Legis- 
lature, partly from the selfishness and 
the misgovernment of those whose duty it 
ought to be to encourage medical science, 
and to protect the rights and privileges of 





gentlemen who are willing to become mem- 


the profession, and partly, if not chiefly, from 
2R 
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the apathy, the jealousy, and the disunion, 
existing in the general body, the members 
which, were they but animated by a spirit 
of union, and a feeling of sympathy towards 
each other, might compel attention to their 
wants and grievances. 

Various attempts have, from time to time, 
been made by different societies, and by 
public spirited individuals, to overcome 
special or even general grievances. In some 
few instances success has crowned their ex- 
ertions, but more frequently, as they have 
not been supported by ‘their brethren at 
large, those efforts have failed ; while, per- 
sonally, the time and trouble bestowed, the 
anxiety endured, and, sometimes, the pecu- 
niary loss sustained, have been so consider- 
able as to deter others from pursuing the 
same meritorious, though, in general, thank- 
less and unprofitable course. The infliction 
of injuries, and the invading or witholding 
of acknowledged rights, may be patiently 
borne, and long submitted to, by men who 
are actively engaged in the anxious and re- 
sponsible duties of their profession—men, 
who, from a dislike to publicity, would 
rather silently suffer, than arouse themselves 
to overcome evils and wrongs which have 
been gradually accumulating. At length 
however, the addition of new greivances, or 
even of a single grievance of some magni- 
tude, may render the whole insupportable ; 
and such, particularly of late, has been the 
case in the medical profession. It required 
but the recent, and still continued, systema- 
tic attempts to degrade and lower the re- 
spectability and usefulness of medical men 
to be added to previous evils, to fill the cup 
of endurance to overflowing. 

If the human mind be not utterly debased 
by ignorance, superstition, or slavish fear, 
opposition and resistance are sure, sooner or 
jater, to follow oppression and the infliction 
of wrongs; and in proportion to the intelli- 
gence of those oppressed will be the degree 
of energy and indignation exhibited in shak- 
ing off the yoke. The profession has, in a 
great measure, already been aroused, and is 
daily becoming more alive to a sense of what 
is so justly due to its own honour and dig- 
nity ; and resistance to the attempts alluded 
to has brought into review the many other 
grieyances under which it labours. For 
hese and other reasons, it is now generally 
felt and acknowledged, that the present is a 
most favourable opportunity for medical 
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men to unite in a spirit of a kind and liberal 
feeling to aid and assist each other in up- 
holding their undoubted rights and privi- 
leges, and in endeavour to obtain those 
which they ought to possess, as members of 
a learned, a laborious, and a most useful 
profession. 

The medical profession is, in reality, and 
ought, emphatically, to be considered as ont 
popy; and its unity is the principle which 
must he kept constantly in view in effecting the 
conte pl ted y and salutary changes. 
At present, however, there are most unna- 
tural divisions and degrading distinctions. 
which ought not to exist in a scientific and li- 
beral body, where the circle of education, and 
the extent of attainments, are now so nearly 
alike in every department. The interests and 
feelings of what are usually called, “ The 
Three Branches of the Profession,” are stated, 
whether correctly or not, to be much at vari. 
ance, and the different ranks are not unfre- 
quently accused of infringing on each others’ 
provinces, and overstepping those boundaries 
which, though not always very clearly de 
fined, are yet generally acknowledged and 
sufficiently well understood in practice. 

Even at the supposed fountain heads of 
professional honour and dignity—in the go- 
verning bodies—the colleges and corpora- 
tions—it is well known there are also vari- 
ances, divisions, and unseemly distinctions, 
which are inconsistent with the duties they 
owe to the members and the public. This 
has proceeded from the entire absence of re- 
sponsibility, from the very imperfect powers, 
and from the defective laws of these insti- 
tutions ; so that were they always wisely and 
impartially administered, the antiquated 
charters of Henry the Eighth, of James the 
First, or the later one of George the Third. 
and the Acts of Parliament of recent times, are 
totally inadequate to the wants and require- 
ments of the profession, and incompatible 
with the spirit and intelligence of the present 
day. 

We are not so much surprized, then, on 
iooking at their past histories, to find that 
instead of advancing the science and pro- 
moting the welfare of the profession, these 
bodies have totally neglected, or entirely 
overlooked, many of the most important 
duties entrusted to them; that sometime: 
they have so far perverted the powers the) 
possessed as almost to persecute and oppress 
talented and meritorious individuals; and 
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that instead of protecting they have trampled 
upon the rights of their medical brethren. 

In the College of Physicians there is an 
unjust and degrading division into two 
classes, the fellows and the licentiates. The 
fellows, or the aristocratic ranks, are taught 
to plume themselves upon their supposed 
superiority ‘in having been educated under 
the moral restraints ! and pious discipline ! of 
Oxford and Cambridge—the only doors to 
the fellowship, unless by selection, or special 
favour, which almost necessarily leads to 
special obsequiousness and dependence on 
the college rulers. The very trifling and 
unimportant circumstance indeed occurs, 
that at these famed universities medicine 
never has been, and probably never can be, 
efficiently taught, for want of hospitals and 
other means of teaching, but this weighs as 
nothing in the scale with this learned and 
highly respectable body. (Cheers.) 

The licentiates—the long degraded and 
insulted licentiates—they have generally 
been educated where medicine is thoroughly 
and extensively taught in all its branches. 
They may have studied at universities as 
moral and as religious as the far-famed 
English seats of learning, but this by no 
means é€ntitles them to rank with the Socii; 
they are altogether an inferior race,—they 
are unworthy of a single post of honour in 
the college, or to interfere, however re- 
motely, in the government of its affairs ; and 
as far as union and interest can go, they are 
also carefully excluded from all court and 
public appointments. 


By a recent return to Parliament the whole 
number of fellows was 113, of whom 60 


reside in London; while the licentiates 
amount to 274, of whom 142 are resident in 
the metropolis. 

The College of Surgeons, now considered, 
from its by-laws and its selfish enactments, 
the most illiberal corporation in the king- 
dom, far exceeds its sister college in its 
monopolizing and exclusive laws. (Hear, 
hear.) This body is governed by a council of 
who are self-elected, for life. It has been 
Stated upon respectable authority that the 
members, or commonalty, recently amounted 
to 12,274; the by-laws of the council ex- 
clude all those who are general practitioners 
(in other words, the great body of medical 
men in this country) not only from being 
councillors, but from having the remotest 
voice in their election, and prevent them 
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from interfering, in the smallest degree, 
with the government of their own college. 
The councillors can only be chosen from 
among the consulting, or pure surgeons, who 
amount to about 100 in London, and nearly 
the same number in the large towns, but the 
latter are not eligible. By some legerde- 
main process, when a vacancy occurs there 
ate not generally more than six or eight 
persons who are considered by this pure 
college actually eligible, and should any of 
these be obnoxious from his liberal opinions, 
or conduct, he is‘instantly and for ever pass- 
ed over, unless he turns traitor to his prin- 
ciples and takes his seat in the council as 
the reward of his apostacy ! (Loud Cheers.) 
But the acts of the council of this college 
would fill a large volume, and the curious 
in these matters are referred to the exami- 
nation of its members, and to the appendix of 
returns, as given in the 2nd Part of the 
Minutes of the Parliamentary Medical Com- 
mittee. A single question will aptly close 
this short account. Can this unparallelled 
state of things be suffered to exist much 
longer? It would be insulting to the in- 
telligence of the profession to require an 
answer. 

As to the third estate in the realm of 
medicine little need be said. The monstrous 
and absurd powers granted to the trading 
company of apothecaries of interfering with 
almost every member of the profession, werh 
almost thrust upon them by the jealousies 
and the impolicy of the Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. These bodies either 
did not foresee or little bethought them of 
the extensive powers they were despising 
and allowing to escape out of their own 
hands, till they fell with the weight and 
force of athunderbolt amongst the astonish- 
ed apothecaries who were so much surprized 
when they awoke from their trance as the 
profession has since been. One of their 
late members states in his Parliamentary 
evidence that, “ they (the compapy) had not 
prepared their minds for the extensive 
powers and duties the Act conferred upon 
them ; in fact, it came upon them by sur- 
prise,” &c. And the greatest source of 
surprise is that they have been allowed to 
retain them so long. 

In making these remarks it is very far 
from being intended to throw personally the 
slightest imputation or reflection on the 
many distinguished and estimable indi- 
viduals who compose these bodies, Of 
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course they are not spoken of in their 
private, but in their corporate, capacity, and 
in them is only shown the natural and un- 
fortunate effects of irresponsible power— 
the rottenness of the whole system of medical 
policy. 

These are samples of the fruits of some of 
the primary or internal evils, and most of 
the external or public grievances, may be 
easily and fairly traced to the want of proper 
regulations, and of a just and liberal govern- 
ing body. If wise and equal laws were 
enacted to protect the interésts and respecta- 
bility of the profession, if that fostering 
encouragement were afforded to medical 
science and talent, which ought to exist ina 
nation like this, and if there were properly- 
elected and responsible governing institu- 
tions for the members to appeal to; in other 
words, if what are new termed the three 
branches of the profession were compre- 
hended in one general faculty of medicine, 
with the power of electing their own se- 
nators or council, we should soon have, as 
the legitimate and necessary consequence, a 
wonderful change in the aspect of medical 
affairs, and without this it is in vain to ex- 
pect either unanimity, harmony, or friendly 
feeling. Weshould then see an uniform and 
extensive system of preliminary and profes- 
sional education pursued throughout the 
empire, followed by theoretical, practical, 
and demonstrative examinations, and the con- 
ferments of a degree or title, which should 
be considered a licence to practise in any 
part of his Majesty’s dominions. We should 
have no exclusively-recognised teachers or 
favourite schools of medicine, except, indeed, 
the favouritism of science, talent, and indus- 
try in teaching. We should have the great 
hospitals of the country purified from the 
present system of misgovernment and nepo- 
tism; the election of their physicians and 
surgeons would be by “ concours,” or public 
competition ; these offices would be open to 
the talent of the whole profession, and the 
establishments themselves would be so regu- 
lated as to afford the greatest possible advan- 
tages for medical instruction, compatible 
with their primary object, the benefit of the 
sick poor. We should then have the honours 
and places of trust in the profession, acces- 
sible to every individual member. We 
should see the strong arm of the law, and 
the stronger still of public opinion, restrain- 
ing unqualified and illegal practitioners ; we 





should have quackery, with all its numerous 
ramifications, put down, or, at least, greatly 
diminished, and the public protected from 
its many baneful effects; we should have 
the chemist and the druggist duly regis- 
tered after being examined as to his fitness 
for carrying on his business, without endan- 
gering the lives of his fellow-subjects, by 
presuming to practise or prescribe; and, 
though last, by no means least, we should 
then have no set of officials daring to inter- 
fere with the rights and respectability of our 
profession; we should not have Poor-law 
Commissioners and their assistants endea- 
vouring to control a class of gentlemen in 
all respects, at least on a par with them- 
selves; we should see their favourite system 
of pretended self-supporting medical clubs, 
of advertising far and wide for parochial 
surgeons, and of attendance on the poor by 
tender, fall to the ground; the members of 
the profession would be true to themselves; 
they would act under a sense of what is due 
to their own interests and dignity; they 
would resist such degradations, and the 
attempts to saddle them with the medical 
expenses of the sick poor, by the offer of 
remuneration, in most cases so totally inade- 
quate to the duties to be performed, and all 
this for the purposes of a mock-economy, 
and nominally (for it is only nominally) to 
save the pockets of the rich a sum which, to 
each individual, would scarcely be apprecia- 
ble. These evils could not exist against 
the united voices and exertions of men ani- 
mated by the one common feeling and desire 
of seeing their profession placed on the 
broad basis of truth and justice. It is 
hoped and believed that the statement of 
their grievances to Parliament, and their 
petitions for redress, could not long be unat- 
tended to; they would, no doubt, be treated 
with that respect, and meet with that 
attention, which their importance would 
desire. (Cheers.) 

It is, then, for the attainment of these 
many important objects, and with these 
extensive views, that the British Mepicat 
Association has been founded ; and, in 
publicly promulgating its laws and regula- 
tions, its members take the opportunity thus 
afforded, of calling upon their medical bre- 
thren throughout the empire, of whatever 
title, rank, or standing, to unite with them 
in their zealous and anxious endeavours to 
procure that reform of abuses, and that 
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salutary regulation and just government of 
the whole profession, so essential to its own 
welfare, utility, and dignity, and so neces- 
sary to the interests of the public. They 
feel it to be, however, of the utmost conse- 
quence that there should be a proper con- 
centration of energy; that all efforts made 
should be duly considered, and well di- 
rected ; and that an organized system of 
action should be promptly established, as 
the only method by which the desired results 
can possibly be attained. 

The members of this association expressly 
disclaim any partial, narrow, or selfish views. 
They have no ends to serve for themselves 
alone; they are conscious of having only 
the welfare of their profession at heart ; they 
wish to see it placed on the most respectable 
and useful footing in the eyes of the public, 
and they feel assured that by strenuously 
advocating liberal and just measures for the 
good of the whole body, the wants, inte- 
rests, and respectability of each department, 
and of each individual, will be thereby best 
promoted, They, therefore, hold out the 
hand of fellowship to other associations, of 
whatever name, or wherever formed, whose 
objects are wholly or partly the same. 

The British Mepicat Assoctation is not 


intended to assume a literary or scientific 


character. Its members will, by their gene- 
ral measures, endeavour to improve the edu- 
cation, and promote the science and literature 
of the profession ; but (at least for the pre- 
sent) they will neither hold scientific meet- 
ings, nor publish essays or transactions. In 
counties and districts these may form import- 
ant and necessary features of similar asso- 
ciations, where medical men have fewer 
opportunities of meeting together, or attend- 
ing societies for discussing professional sub- 
jects, and thereby communicating the fruits 
of their experience. But in the metropolis 
these opportunities offer abundantly, and 
such societies exist in most parts of London. 
It is, therefore, proposed that the British Me- 
dical Association shall confine itself chiefly to 
what may be called the business of the pro- 
fession, for which its central situation, its 
contiguity to Parliament, its vicinity to the 
seat of Government and the colleges, with 
other circumstances, so wel) adapt it. The 
provincial associations, from their very dis- 
tance alone from head-quarters, could not 
possibly conduct the negociations and numer- 
ous arrangements that must necessarily 
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take place; but they may do much, very 
much, to promote the objects of this Asso- 
ciation. They can contribute to the requi- 
site funds ; they can collect evidence and 
information as to the evils resulting from the 
laws at present affecting the profession; they 
can watch the working of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners’ schem”s to degrade medical men ; 
they can forward numerous petitions to Par- 
liament ; they may assist, by their counsel and 
suggestions, in cases of doubt or difficulty; 
and they may greatly strengthen the hands of 
the Association by active co-operation, and 
by sending deputations to all public busi- 
ness, and on festive occasions. (Hear, hear.) 

The present is considered a peculiarly 
favourable period for the union of liberal- 
minded men in all classes and departments 
of the profession, to endeavour to obtain the 
enactment of liberal laws and regulations. 
Not only is the profession itself daily be- 
coming more convinced of the absolute ne- 
cessity of medical reform, but this feeling 
has been strongly communicated to the 
Legislature and the Government. It is un- 
derstood that on the meeting of Parliament 
the Medical Education Committee will be 
again immediately moved for, by its inde- 
fatigable and enlightened chairman, Mr. 
Warburton, so that farther evidence could 
be heard or communications could be made 
if deemed requisite. (Great applause.) The 
attention of Government has been engaged 
lately on medical affairs, and itis believed 
that his Majesty’s Ministers are willing to 
meet the wishes and wants of the profession, 
if these can be clearly and fully laid before 
them, and they can see their way through 
the mists and prejudices of the party feelings 
and misrepresentations which surround the 
subject. 

In proof of this, reference might be made 
to the cordial assistance which the Govern- 
ment lately afforded to a highly talented 
and zealous member of the profession, and 
of the House of Commons, Mr, Wak .ey, 
(continued applause), in obtaining the Me- 
dical Witnesses Act, and for which the 
whole profession, disregarding party feel- 
ings, have expressed themselves as being so 
much indebted, (Repeated applause.) The 
promise also made to the same member, of 
“a Committee for inquiring as to the medical 
relief afforded to the Poor in the Unions,” 
might also be mentiomed. 

But, above all, it is highly important to 
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notice the great principle which has at 
length been recognized by the recently- 
granted charter of the University of Londov, 
viz., that degrees can now be conferred in 
this metropolis, and without reference to 
any religious opinion or distinction, Had 
the medical faculty of the Senatus beea 
appointed wholly, or even in part, by the 
profession, or could its future memb be 
in any way responsible to it, then the Uni- 
versity would be the first step to a great 
end, for it requires but the power to license 
those whom it examines in medicine, surgery, 
midwifery, and pharmacy, and it would at 
ouce be placed on an equality with, and 
would eventually supersede, the present 
medical corporations, unless their constitu- 
tion were entirely altered. 


The Association is anxious to draw the 
attention of the profession at large to one 
peculiar feature mentioned in its laws and 
regulations, and which, if brought to act 
properly, it is hoped, would produce the 
most beneficial effects,—it is the institution 
of a “ Court of Honour.” The want of this 
has been long and severely felt, and though 
it is a subject of much delicacy and no little 
difficulty, its utitity has on all hands been 
readily admitted. If a breach of medical 
etiquette should occur between two medical 
gentlemen, or if in any way offence should 
be given or taken, or if more serious mis- 
understanding should arise, where can the 
aggrieved members apply, or to whom can 
they appeal’? Certainly not to any of the 
existing professional bodies; they have 
neither the power nor the ipclination to 
interfere. The law of the land does not 
recognize these matters, nor, if it did, ought 
it to be referred to. Where, then, can the 
appeal be so safely and honourably made 
by any member as to the bosom of his 
profession—to his own peers. The Asso- 
ciation forms this coart for its own members, 
but it is earnestly recommended to general 
attention as a medium for reconciling pro- 
fessional differences, for promoting honour- 
able conduct towards each other, and for ex- 
plaining misunderstandings, which, though 
perhaps unintentional on both sides, yet 
might separate and divide honourable-mind- 
ed men, 

The formation of a benevolent fund for 
the assistance of decayed members of the 
professien, and their widows and orphans, 
is an object which the Association has also 





much at heart, and which is earnestly recom- 
mended to the attention of every medical 
man in the kingdom, but particularly to the 
affluent and more fortunate in their own 
ranks, and to the benevolent of all classes 
of society. The members of the Association 
are also respectfully requested to recom- 
mend it to the favourable notice of their 
richer patients. There is no profession, and 
few trades, in which so many objects of dis- 
tress present themselves, and with so little 
ability on the part of the generality of their 
brethren to assist. The medical practitioner 
above many others is exposed to disease and 
worn down with labour and anxiety—is ill 
paid at best, and often not paid at all,—when 
sickness comes, he is bereft of his income, 
and when death overtakes him his family is 
too frequently left in poverty and distress. 
It is stated on good authority, and is a 
lamentable fact, that a large proportion of 
medical men die in debt; yet who are so 
useful as this class of men, or who are so 
great benefactors to the public’? It is to be 
hoped then that the public will repay some 
part of the debt it owes to the profession, by 
liberally supporting the benevolent fund. 
It would be a desirable circumstance if the 
different funds now existing could be united, 
so as to form one national fund on behalf of 
the whole profession. 


In submitting the laws and regalations of 
the British Mepicat Assoctation to the 
profession, it is proper to state that they 
have been drawn up as nearly as possible in 
accordance with the sketch of the Society 
read by the chairman at the inauguration 
dinner. It is not presumed that they even 
approach to perfection, though they have 
occupied much of the time and grave con- 
sideration of the Provisional Council, com- 
posed chiefly of the gentlemen who were 
first instrumental in founding the Associa- 
tion. They have also been considered by 
other gentlemen eminent in the profession, 
and have, moreover, been submitted to the 
legal opinion of a distinguished barrister, 
that there might be a guarantee as to their 
containing nothing contrary to the law of 
the land. If, notwithstanding the care and 
trouble bestowed upon them, they should be 
found, in working, to be defective, or er- 
roneous, they are so constituted as to contain 
the principles of improvement, or even of 
regeneration, for they can be altered, or 
added to, at the general meeting in March. 
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It may fairly be asked, how can objects 
so numerous, and of such vital importance 
to the profession, be attained, or properly 
attended to? The answer must be in the 
maxim, “Divide et impera.” It is proposed 
that the council should be numerous, in order 
that separate committees may be formed to 
manage the business of the various subjects 
which must necessarily come under the 
notice of the Association; and when a com- 
mittee has duly considered and reported 
upon any given subject, it will then be sub- 
mitted to the judgment ofthe whole council 
or even referred to the sense of a genera, 
meeting. Thus, while any matter of busi- 
ness shall be closely and maturely consider- 
ed by a few who may be thought best quali- 
fied for that particular subject, it will not 
waat the attention or sanction of the whole. 

In conclusion, the members of the Associa- 
tion again call for the active aud vigorous 
co-operation of their brethren, and they 
pledge themselves to use all the zeal, en- 
ergy, and influence, they may possess, as 
individuals and as a body, to secure the 
objects they have in view, and which they 
consider will tend to promote the harmony, 
the welfare, and the respectability of the 
profession, and many of the best interests of 


the public. (Great applause. ) 


Tue CrarrMan.—Gentlemen, you have 
now heard our regulations and laws; and 
after the motion which is about to be made, 
we shall be very happy to receive any sug- 
gestions for their improvement. We are but 
a young society, but we are very anxious to 
learn, and I shall be happy for so many at 
once to join the Association as will allow 
us to seleet twelve or fourteen gentlemen to 
add to our Council. It is almost unneces- 
sary for me to say that we have not the 
slightest wish to throw imputation upon 
any individual. We combat with the colleges, 
asfcorporate bodies, and not with individuals. 
Iu their ;personal capacity we may respect 
the_rulers in them, but, as corporate bodies, 
we must fight them. We attack the laws 
only which govern us. 

Mr. Howeit.—Mr. Chairman, and gentle- 
men, I owe you some apology for presenting 
myself on this occasion, It would be against 
my inclination, bad I not been one of the first 
of those who came forward to form the As- 
sociation, and to the last I desire to continue 
a member of it. I have to propose the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

“ That this meeting, cordially approving 
“ of the objects and intentions of the British 
“ Medical Association, as explained in the 
“laws now read, do adopt those laws, and 





“ request that the Address from'the Chair be 
“ published for distribution among the mem- 
“ bers of the profession.” 

We have been told, sir, that we are a suf- 
fering and degraded body. Why are we 
so? Merely in consequence of the jealousies 
which are said to exist amongst us. I feel, 
gentlemen, that what the Chairman has 
stated on that head is correct, and 
that it is a reproach to us, a body of 
scientific men, that we should be the last 
body among our fellow-countrymen to seek 
a redress of the abuses which press upon 
us. (Cheers.) We are not behind the pro- 
fessors of the law in intelligence, nor behind 
those of religion, and it is discreditable to us 
that a profession which is of more benefit to 
mankind than any other, should be so su- 
pine under the grievances which press upon 
it. We have been content to expect that 
the public, for whom we do so much, would 
assist us, but we have been disappointed in 
that. I am aware that it is not the fault of 
the public that we remain in our present 
condition. The fault is our own, for not 
bringing our complaints before them. We 
have contented ourselves with appearing in 
their eyes as a set of tradesmen,—we have 
allowed ourselves to be held up to view asa 
set of mere mercenaries,—and we have taken 
no steps to free the public mind from such 
errors. The Chairman has said, that as a 
body we are poor. I am afraid that, as a 
general proposition, this istoo true. We go 
on in harness, working and toiling hard 
enough, yet not many of us die rich. Gen- 
tlemen, I hope that your fates may be differ- 
ent: nevertheless, my friends and myself 
call earnestly upon you to remain no longer 
in your present degraded state, Neglect of 
our public interests has brought us to it. 
We have failed to assist each other. Trades- 
men, and members of other professions, 
help themselves, for the general good of all. 
Why do not we? Let us abandon paltry 
feelings of jealousy to sink in the ocean of 
the general weal. (Cheers.) These are 
not ordinary times. Men of all descriptions 
are making great efforts to obtain those pri- 
vileges which they already have, and to ob- 
tain a fewmore. Let me urge you, then, to 
join as, not for selfish purposes, but to ob- 
tain that position in society which we are 
entitled to hold. Our worthy Chairman has 
spoken of the divisions and distinctions 
which exist in our profession. Gentlemen, 
will you not take the trouble to remove 
them? They are most unnatural in charac- 
ter. (Cheers.) Will you tacitly admit that 
the man who has to physic the poor is more 
deficient in knowledge and ability than he 
who has to physic the rich? (hear, hear,) 
or that the apothccary of the present day is 
less accomplished than the mere surgeon’ 
The former is not merely a man who is fitted 
to retail salts or jalap, he is well educated, 
abundantly experienced, and as well quali- 
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fled to practise as any physician in the 
world. (Cheers.) If there must be dis- 
tinctions, let them spring out of nature. 
Some men are sure to be superior to their 
fellows in talent. Let that be the only 
ground of distinction amongst us. Some 
may think that if all were called “ Doctors” 
that the public would not be able to find 
out those who were the best qualified to 
treat disease. (Cheers.) That opinion 
would be quite erroneous. The public 
would soon discriminate talent, and employ 
it; and if we will now put our shoulders to 
the wheel, that will soon be the only “ re- 
cognized ” thing in the profession. (Hear, 
hear.) How truly unjust and absurd is it, 
for instance, to nominate particular schools 
forsupplying medical knowledge! All that 
must be put anend to. Talent alone must 
be “recognized” in teaching. Another 


A GentLeman.—There is one inexistence - 

Mr. Hoorer.—I was not aware of it. It 
must be a very obscure one. 

The Cuatnman.—There are two, though 
they may be little known. It might be 
well if they would join us, and form one 
National Association. I have had the 
honour to belong to one which has been in 
existence for some time. 

Mr. Hoorer.—I did not know that there 
was one, and I have spoken to many pro- 
fessional friends on the subject. It is quite 
clear, however, that our profession is worse 
off for such insitutions than any other. Both 
divinity and law are well provided with 
them, and in my opinion it will be wiping 
off some disgrace from us when this plan is 
carried into effect. Every one of you must 
often have been grieved at the number of 
applications from decayed members of the 





defect in the profession is, the absence of 
representatives in Parliament. All the other 
professions are represented there ; divinity 
and law most amply, but poor physic is left 
to itself. (Cheers and laughter.) With 
feelings of very considerable satisfaction J 
have seen one or two men of active minds 
who have directed their attention to medical 
affairs. I say, with our Chairman, that I 
hope they will not relax in the cause they 
have taken up. I have the greatest con- 
fidence that they will not forsake us. Then, 
gentlemen, as to the proposed Court of 
Honour: I speak from experience on this 
point. I was one of a small association, 


which, I hope, will soon spring into a large 
body. At first it did not amount to more 
than thirty, but nothing causes me more 
pleasure than the remembrance of that asso- 


ciation. We were like other persons at first, 
a set of jealous men, afraid of each other, 
but now we meet with the utmost cordiality, 
This it may be said, is a poor number to be- 
gin from; but remember that sands make 
the mountain, and a great and flourishing 
association may assuredly arise from a small 
one. (Cheers.) We have nothing to pro- 
pose but your own good. Be not, therefore, 
backward in putting your names down to- 
night as members of the association. _ 
hear.) I shall now content myself with 
moving the resolution which I have to pro- 
pose. The Address read by the Chairman 
certainly offered topics for a lengthened 
speech, but I have no doubt that some other 
gentleman will take up those on which I 
have not touched. Mr. Howell then moved, 
that the resolution which he had read, do 
pass, 

Mr. Hoorer seconded the resolution. I 
feel, he observed, that little is left for me to 
say, but I may call attention to a few of the 
points in the laws, the reading of which I 
am sure must have given every one pleasure. 
The first is, the Benevolent Fund: I believe 
our profession is the only one in which 
nothing of the kind has existence. 





profession, but I hope that from this moment 
we shall never have the pain of turning the 
applicants away without being able to direct 
them to some resource for relief. The next 
point to which I will allude is that of our 
protection against illegal prosecutions. On 
this point I can speak feelingly, having not 
very long since been a sufferer in that way. 
A man called at my house, and was bled in 
the arm by one of my apprentices. The 
operation was perfectly well performed, but 
the man was got hold of by some petty-fog- 
ging lawyer, when it was discovered that 
the boy was too young, and a ution 
was instituted against me, and although I 
got a verdict I had all the expenses of the 
defence to pay, for the jman went to prison, 
and I could not get a farthing. 

A GentLeman.—W hat did the College do 
for you on that occasion? 

Mr. Hoorer.—Why, I knew so well what 
they would have done, that I never applied 
to them. Had there been an association of 
this kind in existence, the action would 
never have been brought, for it was com- 
menced with the hope that I would rather 
compromise the matter than allow it to be 
carried into court. Repeated offers of that 
kind were made to me, and, in fact, at one 
time, I might have compromised it for 
five pounds ; but for the sake of the profes- 
sion generally, I determined on resisting the 
suit. To yield would have been opening a 
door to all sorts of legal oppression. 
(Cheers.) Fortunately, upon that occasion 
I had the able assistance of Mr. Serjeant 
Wilde, in the Common Pleas: The plaintiff 
was obliged to show his arm in court,—the 
limb proved to be as well as it could be, 
and the jury instantly found a verdict in my 
favour. The establishment of this Associa- 
tion will also be of great service in putting 
down quackery, which is gaining on us 
daily. (Cheers.) The establishment, also, 
of the Court of Honour will be very bene- 
ficial to the profession. I have much plea- 
sure in seconding the motion, 
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Dr. Murray.—Permit me to ask one 
question before 1 become a member of the 
Association. The announcement of this 
meeting was a sort of re-union of the pro- 
fession with me, a profession which I had 
abandoned because of the want of such an 
institution. I have spent some time in the 
military service of the country with credit 
and respectability, but on returning home, 
and finding that we were on the one hand 
beset by the quack and the empiric, and on 
the other by exclusion and nepotism, I 
abandoned the profession, in order to join 
one in which there was no exclusion of 
talent from the very highest of its honours. 
It is disgraceful to the profession that they 
have never bestirred themselves to obtain 
good laws. The quarrels of medical men 
arise from this. The competing and con- 
tract system of desperate men arises from 
the same cause. The existing law only 
protects a great monopoly in the profession, 
and is perfectly powerless against the 
quack, Tt allows you to be insulted by the 
hirelings of deputy subalterns. It allows 
the degradation of one of your body being 
called before those deputies because he 
would not act as errand-boy to the poor. 
(Great cheering.) You can do nothing 
effectively without the sanction of good 
laws, to the protection of which you are as 
much entitled as is the forensic profession, 
which is as often engaged in confounding 
right and wrong, as in administering justice. 
Yet can that profession be compared with 


the profession of medicine, the most humane 


of the sciences? (Cheers.) I beg to ask, 
Sir, is it your intention to obtain petitions 
to Parliament for protection against the 
monopolists of your own body on the one 
hand, and ignorant quacks and empirics on 
the other; from him who pours thousands 
of drastic pills down the throats of the 
people for every kind of disease,—to him 
who kills in another fashion. (Cheers.) At 
present neither you nor the public have any 
protection. You cannot blame the public 
for patronising such men. Hope will never 
leave the human breast; human infirmity 
will ever look around for aid, and expiring 
mortality will try to cling to life. The Le- 
gislature, then, should interfere to prevent 
deception. I regret that this institution 
has been brought before our notice so late. 
It would have been a pleasure to me to 
have joined it years ago, and it would have 
prevented me from entering another pro- 
fession, which was perhaps more arduous. 
The Cuatrman.—I quite agree with Dr. 
Murray, that we shall accomplish nothing 
without the sanction of the law. I have no 
doubt but that even at the next meeting of 
the Council a petition or petitions to Par- 
liament will be prepared. While on my legs 
I may say that our Association is not now 
diminutive as was implied by my friend, Mr. 
Howell, We desire, however, to consolidate 





three branches of the profession into one. 
We care not whether we be called “ Dr.” 
or “Mr.” so long as professional talent 
alone is made the ground for advancement. 
I care not even if there were two branches 
retained,—the general practitioner and the 
consulting surgeon. Let all, however, be 
put on an equal footing. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Jas. Jounson.—Perhaps, Sir, you will 
bone me to refer to a particular law which 

as been read to-night. I have read over 
and reflected on the whole of them maturely, 
and assent to all but one. (Cheers.) I trust, 
Sir, that you will witness for me, that in 
what I am about to say I am not actuated 
by personal motives, but I wish to see the 
law alluded to altered for the good of the 
Association itself. If talent should be the 
only ground of distinction in the profession, 
the law in question will scarcely be allowed 
to stand. We have all of us always reprobat- 
ed the law of exclusion against the general 
practitioner, and that which excludes others 
from becoming “ Fellows,” merely because 
of favour, and not on account of any want 
of talent. We have always held that system 
in detestation. Will the mew institution, 
then, imitate one of the worst laws of the 
monopolists? I say, that every member of 
the profession should stand on an equality 
with the rest; but here you place a mark 
of infamy upon the physician and the sur- 
geon, who are rendered incapable of ever 
becoming either the presidents or the vice- 
presidents, or members of the council. Is 
that liberal? Talent should be the qualifi- 
cation for office, and if a man have talent 
let him be eligible to every office in the in- 
stitution. If it be deemed good policy to 
have no physicians or surgeons among the 
officers, do not admit them at all; but why 
brand them with the disgrace of ineligibi- 
lity? But the case is made still stronger, 
from your laws saying that a physician, who 
has been a general practitioner, shall be 
eligible. That admission is perfectly un- 
tenable; for if you open the door for the 
one physician, can you shut it upon the 
others? Why have that law at all? I assure 
the gentlemen present that I am not myself 
affected by the law of which I complain, 
because I have been a general practitioner. 
I speak for the good of the Association, and 
not from any personal motive. 

The Cuatrman.—No man can accuse Dr. 
Johnson of acting from personal motives. 
But I may be permitted to say that our laws 
are not like those of the Medes and Persians, 
They are not unalterable ; they contain within 
themselves the principle of regeneration. 
But Dr. Johnson seems to have wholly for- 
gotten that this is expressly to be a society of 
medical men who practise every branch of 
the profession, general practitioners. We 
commenced as such, for we considered that 
the physicians already had their clubs: the 
surgeons had theirs; the licentiates, the 
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fellows, the dubs, if he might so call them 
without offence, (laughter,) all these had 
their own exclusive associations, where they 
would debate, and try to remedy their griev- 
ances. And this was to be a society of ge- 
neral practitioners, of the great body of the 
profession. I said from the first moment, 
** Let the Society be formed upon the broad- 
est basis you can adopt.” 1 aman M. D. 
myself, and can have no feeling of hostility 
to physicians ; but I am a general practi- 
tioner; and something like numbers must be 
taken into consideration in appointing the 
council, and thus there would be but about 
one in twenty-five, or one in thirty, of physi- 
cians to the general practitioners in the coun- 
cil. I have taken some pains to ascertain 
how this stands, and I find that, taking the 
relative proportions into consideration, we 
should have one physician and three quar- 
ters of a surgeon. (Laughter.) If the 
members of the Association think proper, 
these laws may be altered when our 
numbers become larger. (Hear, hear.) But 
there certainly ought always to be some 
relative proportion observed. The greater 
number of physicians and surgeons have 
their own peculiar notions of ranks in the 
profession, They are identified with their 
own class and rank. In the metropolis the 
battle must be fought, and since the interests 
of all are identified, all might act very 
cordially together. To the licentiates we 
say, “ We are going to fight a great battle ; 


fight also, and take example from us; we 
shall be happy to go hand in hand with 


you.” I may state that I had an interview 
with the chairman of the licentiates, Dr. 
Sims, and told him that we had grievances 
of which they had not to complain, that we 
are the great bedy, and must fight our own 
battle. I find that the fellows of the col- 
lege are 113 in number; the licentiates, 
274; the pure surgeons in London, 100, and 
about the same number in the large towns, 
making in all 578; while our body, the 
general practitioners, amount to 14,000, 
(Hear, hear.) But I have not the least ob- 
jection to admit the proper proportion, ac- 
cording to Dr. Johnson's plan, for governing 
the Association. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Tuomsox.—Sir, as you stated just 
now that this is a meeting of the medical 
profession, and not a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, I rise to make some objection to 
what has been offered to the meeting for its 
approval. In my opinion it is not a very 
excellent wode of begining the Association 
to vilify any part of the profession. (Cries 
of “No, no.) It is rather premature to 
state in the Address so very broadly, circum- 
stances which admit of two interpretations. 
I do not rise to say that the profession ought 
not to be reformed. There are many cir- 
cumstances connected with it which require 
the assistance of the Legislature, but I am 
not prepared to go all the length of the Ad- 





dress. I cannot say that One Faculty is 
proper. I am not prepared to vilify—{Loud 
cries of “ No, no, there is no vilification,’’) 

Mr. Hoorer.—I rise to order. Will Dr. 
Thomson have the kindness to say what 
part of the profession is at all vilified in the 
Address? 

Dr. Tuomson,—Both the Colleges are 
vilified. (“No,no.”) I am ofthat opinion, 
and I am not prepared to go thatlength. I 
think it would be better if the Association 
had been formed merely to inquire into the 
state of the profession generally, which is 
not at all understood. In my opinion, it 
will be injurious to the profession if the 
Address goes forth as it stands at present. 
Iam alicentiate of the College of Physicians, 
and one of those who have justly complained 
of its conduct. (Cheers.) But cannot see 
the parties, against whom we complain, 
vilified. I would like to see this Associa- 
tion doing justice to all, with open and 
honest views, vilifying no one, and no body 
of men. (Cries of“ There is no vilification,” 
again raised.) The Association ought to be 
a society of inquiry, and to be so entirely, 
without any binding laws till those inquiries 
are completed. I contend that the general 
practitioners have been greatly advanced, 
(“No, no.”’) I say that the profession has 
been greatly advanced by the Apothecaries’ 
Company, which corporation has added very 
much to the respectability of the profession. 
That company might be mistaken in some of 
its views, but let the Association go care- 
fully and manfully to work, inquiring into 
abuses, not plunging at once into a sort of 
radical reform, (Laughter.) I know that in 
a society of young men,—many not yet en- 
tered into the profession,—it may be thought 
that I am proposing something to the disad. 
vantage of the Association. I do not. I 
wish to see it fourish. I wish to become a 
member of it, and with that view I rise to 
object to the strength of the Address, which 
I would be sorry to see published to the 
world. 

Mr. Howe.t.— Dr. Thomson has stated 
that he belongs to a different body, who are 
also complaining. Let me ask him what 
possible inquiry is necessary in that body’ 
Are the abuses of which they complain 
not palpable, and are not our grievances so 
plain, that “ he who runs may read” them’ 
No doubt the general practitioners are in a 
much better position now than formerly, but 
the credit of that is due to themselves. 
Say that this is owing to the Apothecaries 
Act. Why, that Act was obtained by them- 
selves. It is well known that the old Ex- 
aminer put his son into the Court, who was 
a much better informed man, and, therefore, 
those who passed the examination were bet- 
ter informed than their predecessors. This 
is all that they have done, while they have 
trampled the profession under foot for up- 
wards of 20 years. If Dr. Thomson's views 
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are those of a majority of the meeting, I 
have no hope for the Association. We must 
boldly ask for our remedies from the Legis- 
lature. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Tuomson.—I did not say that the ge- 
neral body of the practitioners had not a 
right to complain of the College. I only 
complained of the strong mode in which the 
latter parties were vilified in the Address. 


The CuatkmMan.—lI put it to the meeting 
whether there is one word in this Address 
which vilifies any part of the profession? 
(Cries of ** No, no,” “ Not one,” “ Certainly 
none.”) With reference to what has fallen 
from Dr. Thomson I would ask, are we to 
inguire whether a man be i/l when we see 
an arrow sticking iu his heart? (Hear, 
bear.) Grievances, known grievances, have 
brought us together. (Cheers.) Inquiries 
have been going on for twenty-five years, 
and to pursue them would be interminable. 
In fact, enough has been done to make 
it quite as clear that had there been no cor- 
porate medical bodies, the profession wonld 
have been better off than it is with them. 
Cheers.) Further, it has been intended to 
insult—I speak premeditatedly—to insult 
the meeting. It has been spoken of as a 
meeting of *“* young men.’ Surely Dr. 
Thomson has not looked around him, or he 
would not have fallen into such a mistake. 
I entreat him, by examination, to convince 
himself of his error. 


Mr. Boppy.—Gentlemen, what you have 
heard from Dr. Johnson develops the cause 
of my seceding, at one time, from the Coun- 
cil of the Association. If, from the first 
time, we had had nothing at all to do with 
physicians and pure surgeons, we should at 
once have been a firm and strong body. We 
are now upon the right foundation. I feel 
greatly pleased with the Address, and will 
support it most cordially. It pleases me 
throughout, with one exception, the objection 
Ihave just mentioned. I hope no one will 
allow his mind to be swerved by what they 
have just heard from Dr. Thomson. Be 
but firm to yourselves, or the society will 
fail. While I am upon my legs, I cannot 
help remarking upon the fact of pures and 
dubs wishing to make us believe that they 
are in reality such great and important 
personages. (Laughter.) What! will their 
medicines cure sooner than those of a gene- 
ral practitioner? Sir, I hate the very name 
of “ physician,” not because I do not love 
them as men, but I hate the distinctive name, 
and I think that the sooner the distinction 
is anuihilated the better. I perfectly agree 
with Dr. Johnson, that if you admit physi- 
cians at all, you must throw all open to 
them, 

Mr. Locas said, that that last explanation 
saved him from much and long argument. 
He entreated the Association not to ex- 
clude physicians and pure surgeons, as 





otherwise they would exclade those who 
might be of vast service to them. 

Mr. Wess.—I am a surgeon in general 
practice. When I read the announcement in 
the journals, requesting the attendance of 
professional men, I determined to come 
to the meeting, fully intending to join the 
Association. I remained in the room with 
that intention ; when I heard your Address, 
I was displeased, my design altered, and 1 
intended merely to give a silent vote against 
the resolution for adopting the Address ; and 
1 should have done so, but for some observa- 
tions which have since been made. I now 
rise to say, that I hope that it will not go 
forth to the world, that the general body of 
practitioners unanimously concur in the re- 
marks which have been made against the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons and 
the corrupt body, as it has been termed, of 
the Apothecaries’ Company. In reply to 
the question put from the chair, in the 
course of the observations made, namely, 
what have the Colleges and the Company 
of Apothecaries done for the profession? 
I would simply say, that they have sup- 
plied almost the whole of the literature 
of the profession. (Cries of “ No, no.”) In 
proof of this assertion, let me refer you to 
the names which stand upon the list, from 
the days of Linnacre and Harvey, including 
all those which are venerable and great. 

Mr. Meave.—If no one else will volunteer 
to answer the observations of Dr. Thomson, 
I will try to reply to his assertions, which 


were uncalled for, and merely tend to spread 


dissension. If we desire to eflect a reform 
in the profession its members must be firm, 
and indisposed to adopt the milk-and-water 
addresses which some portions of the pro- 
fession would recommend, With reference, 
first, to the colleges. ‘Those institutions ap- 

ar to me to be of no use in the profession, 

ledical men neither fear nor heed what 
they do. (Hear, hear.) If we cringe to 
them they will spurn us. Firmness and 
decision are essential to a successful career 
in the path of reform which has been 
opened this night, and nothing should in- 
duce us to be divided among ourselves. 
Union is imperative in all good causes. 
What position would the Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons hold in general es- 
timation, if the profession were unanimous 
in expressing their opinions repecting them? 
Their rank would be low indeed. Could 
mildly-worded phrases express our real 
feelings on the subject, and embody our de- 
termination to raise ourselves from a de- 
graded condition to our proper rank in 
society ? Medical men have, indeed, too 
long submitted mildly to their oppressors in 
the colleges. What have the Society of 
Apothecaries done for medical science ? 
They have raised themselves to an important 
position as governors of the profession, but 
they have effected little else. They have 
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been most industrious in opposing beneficial 
measures of reform, and preventing the pro- 
fession from standing high in public estima- 
tion. They protect us in no way against 
quackery, though quacks have been for a 
series of years following their iniquitous 
pursuits, A member of the College of 
Surgeons may be required, by circumstances, 
to enter upon practice before he can also 
obtain the licence of the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany; yetit is out of his power to pursue 
his legitimate calling without being dragged 
before the law-tribunals of the country, al- 
though hundreds of quacks are allowed to 
pursue, all around him, unmolested, their 
vocations. Dr. Thomson has said that there 
are young menhere. True, there may be ; but 
I doubt if there be ten present who have 
not passed an examination before some 
one of the medical corporations, When I 
left the college, believing that members of 
all bodies, with few exceptions, had a voice 
in the proceedings of their institution, I en- 
quired to what extent that privilege belong- 
ed to me as a member of the college? The 
answer was, that although a member I had 
no voice, either in the government or the acts 
of the college. What a position for a mem- 
ber of any institution! I think that your 
Address is almost too mild as an expression 
of the feelings of the members of such a col- 
lege. Sure I am that it is mild enough. 
I paid great attention to the Address, and 
heard no term that could justly be called one 


of vilification of either of the public medical 
institutions, and I am sure that Dr. Thom- 
son will, on reflection, consider that his lan- 
guage in speaking of the Address has been 


unfairly severe. As for the gentlemen 
who agree with Dr. Thomson, I am sure that 
the Association can go on perfectly well 
without them. (Applause.) One or two 
dissentients will not affect the new institu- 
tion. The mass of the profession will be on 
its side. I have before heard it said by in- 
dividuals, “ Ah, if you did not demand such 
a thing, or so and so, I would be a reformer ; 
but you are not mild enough.” I trust 
that the association will proceed prosper- 
ously, without requiring the co-operation of 
such gentlemen. (Hear, hear.) For my- 
self, from what I have heard and seen, I 
shall most willingly join the Association. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. P. B. Lucas.—I do not know how 
far it is competent for an individual to make 
a motion with respect to therules which have 
been read, 

The Cuatrman.—It is not competent for 
any one todo sonow. They are merely laid 
before you, not adopted, and they cannot be 
altered until March. If Dr. Thomson, or 
his friends, or any other gentleman, becomes 
a member, we shall then be happy to receive 
from him suggestions for their alteration, I 
can assure him that the Address was not 
drawn up in anything like a spirit of animo- 





sity or hostility. (Cheers,) It is of no use 
to say “what are our grievances?” We 
know that plenty exist, and we are already 
fully conscious of what they consist. As to 
theobligationswhichwe are under toLiuvacre, 
and others since his time, it should be re- 
membered that they were the legally-quali- 
fied general practitioners of the day. And 
what boons have the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany conferred on the profession? Do we 
ever hear of their prosecuting quacks, 
or originating or euguerens great measures 
for the benefit of the profession? When 
the practitioners made application to the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, on the subject of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Act, (and Dr. Thomson may work 
out this fact for his own purposes,) did not 
the College oppose the very measure of law 
which Dr. Thomson has so much lauded? 
I say that it was disgraceful to invest with 
power over the profession such a trading 
body. It ought to have been placed in the 
hands of men who pursued neither the ex- 
clusive calling of the physician, nor that of 
the pure surgeon. Had the power been ac- 
corded to a body of stone-masous, or any 
such body, and they had appointed medical 
examiners of candidates for alicence to prac- 
tise, we should have derived just as much 
advantage from their proceedings as we have 
obtained from those of the Apothecaries’ 
Company. (Hear, hear.) I have the plea- 
sure of knowing many of the members of that 
body, but, I must say, that the Corporation 
has shown a stronger desire of prosecuting 
qualified practitioners, than of putting dowa 
incompetent men. The object, the spirit, the 
whole intention of the Act is to prevent un- 
qualified, unskilful, persons from practising 
the profession ; and if they had selected the 
latter instead of prosecuting members of the 
College of Surgeons, advantages would 
have resulted of which we have had no part. 
The Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
have bandied the subject of examination be- 
tween them; physicians have refused to 
examine surgeons; and I myself heard a 
surgeon declare, “Thank God I know nothing 
of medicine.” (Laughter and cheers.) At 
last, however, the duty devolved on the 
body of Apothecaries, but Dr. Thomson 
knows that it was not intended that it should 
fall upon them, as a body. When the Act 
was passed, they did not know their own 
power, and Dr. Burrows, then the chairman, 
states in his Parliamentary evidence, that 
they had not prepared their minds for the 
power they ed ccodieat There was so much 
illiberality in the body, that Dr. Barrows 
withdrew himself from them. I am sorry to 
be obliged to make these remarks, for there 
are, among them, individuals whom I highly 
respect. But we have now come before the 
profession to seek redress for known wrongs, 
and if we expect to be successful in our 
efforts to remove our grievances, it is of no 
use now to begin with “enquiries.” If we 
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feel, as many do, the grievances that affect 
us, we are fools if we do not express our 
sense of them. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Tuowson.—I feel called upon to 
state that I have been very greatly misunder- 
stood. It is not my desire, nor was it my 
object, nor did I use any language which 
would be construed to mean—— 

The Cuairnman,—* Vilify.” 

Dr. Tuomson.—That is not the point. I 
stated that I had no objection whatever to 
this Association, I came here to support 
it; but I did not come to hear the strong 
language which that Address contains. I 
have a right, I conceive, to state my 
opinion with regard to the Address. It 
is not necessary that the meeting should 
adopt the Address. Iam an individual, but 
I conceive that as an individual member of 
the profession, and one who has worked 
hard for it, may claim the liberty of speech. 
I stated that it is my decided opinion that 
the mode of gaining the objects which the 
Association has in view, is not by couching 
the language in which they are stated, in 
too strong terms. I conceive that the best 
mode of showing that you are in earnest, and 
that you know what is due to yourselves, is 
not to speak in bombastic phrases, (cries of 
“ Order,”’) but to speak sincerely and calmly. 
I do say that the language of the Address 
is injurious tothe objects of the Association. 
(Cries of “ No, no.”) I regret it deeply, 
because [am anxious that the Britisn Mept- 
cat Association should proceed and prosper. 
I beg now to make a few observations on 
one or two other points. It has been stated, 
broadly, by some speakers, that they could 
wish to see physicians and surgeons annihi- 
lated. (Laughter.) I say that if the word 
“villification” be too strong with regard 
to the Address, it is not too strong to express 
my opinion of such feelings. I do not think 
such an expression ought to be applied to 
the members of any branch of the profession. 
There should be a sympathy between all 
branches of the profession, and if it be not 
maintained, every branch will be injured. 
Good fellowship should prevail. That alone 
ean make the profession prosper, and raise 
it to the respect which it ought to obtain in 
the minds of the public. It has been said, 
loosely, that nothing but talent ought to 
regulate the opinion of the public with re- 
gard to medical practitioners. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, I ask in what way, at what period of 
the history of the world, has the public dis- 
played that accuracy of judgment which 
would lead us to expect that they would 
make a proper discrimination in future? Is 
the most talented man the one who is most 
fortunate? Is the man who is at the head of 
his profession he who displays the greatest 
quantity of medical information and medical 
literature? Is that the man who obtains 
honour, who acquires the esteem of the pro- 
fession and respect for himself? Isitthe man 





who discharges his daty in a proper and 
conscientious manner who is supported by 
the public? Have the public exercised a 
sound judgment in that respect? (Cries of 
* Question.”) Has the public shown its 
judgment in the support of quackery? The 
public, I say, is not the body which can 
ascertain, without some other mode than the 
exercise of its own judgment, the qualifica- 
tions of the medical practitioner. There 
ought to be some other test of capacity than 
the mere general view of talent, leaving it to 
the public to decide, 1 therefore conceive 
that different ranks are still requisite in the 
profession. 

The CuatrMax,—That point has not been 
once mooted this evening. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr, Taomson.—I beg to say that it has 
been observed, that talent is the only thing 
required, and that the public would judge 
of it. 

The Cuatrman.—Talent; but certainly 
not without a proper qualification. 

Dr. Tuomsox.—Who ought to give that 
qualification? It must be given by some one. 
It is given now by the three corporate 
bodies. I am not here as the advocate of 
the College of Surgeons, or the College of 
Physicians, or the Society of Apothecaries, 
all of which, in my opinion, have been most 
unhandsomely treated to-night. I do not 
speak of the Company of Apothecaries as a 
trading body, for I was 28 years a general 
practitioner, but I say that they have taken 


the general practitioners from the lowest 
state in which they stood,—and which was 
really astate of degradation,—and made them 


scientificmen. The profession is greatly in- 
debted tothem. (* No, no.”) If the Society 
of Apothecaries, by whatever means they 
have obtained their power,—had not ac- 
quired that power,— had they not insti- 
tuted the examinations which they have 
established, and laid down their plans 
of education, would the profession have 
made the advances it has done in medical 
knowledge, and acquired the high rank 
which it now holds? I deny that it would. 
Why did the profession not reform itself 
before? Why were men required in the 
profession merely to stand behind the coun- 
ter? The practitioners in former times 
were wealthy, but they were also almost 
without a grain of medical education. It 
was because there existed no legal obliga- 
tion to possess a certain description of edn- 
cation. But that obligation is now enforc- 
ed, and to that alone does the profession 
owe its present high respectability. It is 
not the name of “ doctor,” or “ surgeon,” 
that gives respectability ; but the general 
practitioner now enters the world much 
better qualified to perform his duties than 
the physicians who formerly graduated, 
(Cheers.) Admitting that, I have a warmer 
interest in the advantage of this Association 
than the speaker in the corner of the room. 
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(We believe, Mr. Boddy.) As I admire the 
rinciples on which the Society is founded, 
have a right to state my objection to that 

which I consider will be a stumbling-block 
to practitioners. I do not wish to see them 
come before the public with strong and 
offensive language. That is not the way to 
obtain redress. Let us step forward like 
sober men, feeling grievances, and desiring 
to have them removed. We ought not to 
speak in a manner that will make the pub- 
lic distrust us, When grievances are stated 
in overstrained language their existence is 
generally considered doubtful. I, there- 
fore, think that a moderate mode of ex- 
pression will best promote the interests of 
the Association. 


Mr. Crisp.—The great argument used by 
Dr. Thomson has been this,—that the public 
are not sufficiently enlightened to distin- 
guish men of talent. If they are ignorant 
it is our duty to enlighten them, and I hope 
that the plan which we have proposed will 
effect that end. (Applause.) According 
to the present state of medical affairs, the 
public have no opportunity of drawing the 
distinction. Every man who puts a colour- 
ed bottle in a shop-window, is called a 
“ doctor,” and chemists and surgeons have 
that appellation commonly assigned to 
them. But, if there be a Faculty of Medi- 
cine, or if all be compelled to undergo one 
description of examination, and our public 
institutions and hospitals be thrown open, 


then will the public be better able to appre- 


ciate the man of talent. (Applause.) Dr. 
Thomson's argument must fall to the ground. 
Certainly his assertions ought not to be 
allowed to stand uncontradicted. 


The Cuaramax.—The Address is before 
you,such as it is, and I have only one or 
two observations now to make. We must 
all admit that the Apothecaries’ Act has 
done a great deal of good. But who ob- 
tained it for the profession atlarge? The 
body of general practitioners. And how 
did they obtain it?) Not by “ inquiry’— 
not by going with milk-and-water prayers 
to the College of Surgeons to assist them, 
but by addressing the Legislature at once, 
and the Legislature passedthe Act. So much 
of reform was the fruit of our own exertions. 
(Cheers.) And I hope that some of the 
“ young men” present will see ONE FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE existing in this country, (cheers, ) 
or that there will be what, if you please, 
may be called three bonds,—a metropolitan 
faculty, with branches in Dublin and Edin- 
burgh ; requiring from candidates proofs at 
the examination that they possess extensive 
practical knowledge. (Cheers.) Surely 
this will not be the way to lower ourselves ! 
As to details, we will at present leave them 
out of the question. It is the principle 
which I should be glad to see adopted. I 
contend that the public are keen discerners 





of talent, though Dr. Thomson says, that 
men have not suceeeded according to their 
abilities. True; a system of favouritism 
has prevented their success. (Hear, hear, 
and cheers.) Dr. Thomson is acquainted 
with the truth of this. It is illustrated in 
the exclusions from the College of Physi- 
cians. Rarely is a licentiate allowed to 
become a Court physician. We wish for no 
favouritism. We desire to see something 
good arise out of the chaos of the present 
system. (Loud applause.) With respect 
to the observation which fell from Mr. 
Boddy, when he used the term “ annihilated,” 
we know very well that he did not mean 
the annihilation of the men. (Cheers and 
laughter.) 


Mr. Boppy intimated his assent to this. 

The resolution was then put and carried, 
amid loud cheering, there being but four 
dissentients to the motion. 


The Cuatrman.—I trust that Dr. Thomson 
will come amongst us. I have a high res- 
pect for his talents. Indeed, I quoted his 
remarks at our inauguration dinner, as those 
of one who was well known as the friend of 
general practitioners. That which he pro- 
poses is, perhaps, the most moderate plan ; 
but we must adopt energetic measures. 
(Cheers.) 


Dr. Tuomson.—Allow me to return my 
thanks for the manner in which you have 
spoken of me. I am a friend of the Asso- 
ciation, but not of the mode in which the 
Address has been drawn up. 

Mr. Giass (a pupil of University College) 
then rose to address the meeting,{| but in 
consequence of a remark which had been 
made, 


The Cuatrman wished to know how many 
pupils were present, and on counting them, 
there were found to be fourteen. 

Mr. Grass then inquired whether medica! 
pupils would be admitted as members of the 
Association? 

The Cuatrman replied that the subject 
had not yet been taken into consideration, 
but he could see no objection to the admis- 
sion of those gentlemen as members. 

Mr. Gtass thanked the Chairman on be- 
half of the pupils, and expressed his desire 
for the prosperity of the Association. 

Dr. Hatt moved a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, who having acknowledged the 
compliment amidst loud cheers, the meeting 
separated, 

It was subsequently notified, that the 
names of members, and _ subscriptions, 
would be received by Wm. Eales, Esq., 
surgeon, the Hon, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, at 103, Union-street, Southwark. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE RULES. , 


The following are some of the excellent 
rules drawn up for the Association, read by 
the Secretary :— 

“ Every legally qualified practitioner in 
medicine may become a member, on pro- 
ducing to the secretary satisfactory evidence 
of qualification. 

“ Every member on his admission shall 
sign the following declaration, in a book 
kept for this purpose, viz.:—‘ We, whose 
names are hereunto subscribed, promise that 
we will obey the laws and regulations of the 
British Medical Association, so long as we 
shall continue members thereof.’ 

“Ifthe member admitted should not be 
able to attend in person, he shall, by letter, 
authorise the secretary to sign the declara- 
tion on his behalf; and such letter shall be 
preserved among the papers of the associa- 
tion, 

“ No person practising any secret mode 
of treatment, and no proprietor or advertiser 
of any empirical nostrum, shall become a 
member of the association. 

“ Each member shall subscribe annually 
the sum of £1 1s. Subscriptions to become 


due on the Ist day of January in each year. 


“Each member shall, ou admission, pay 
a proportion of the annual subscription,—to 
be computed from the quarter day nearest 
such admission. 

“If any member shall,on admission, p re 
fer to pay the sum of ten guineas, or afte, 


having been six years a member, the sum o¢ 
six guineas, above all arrears due, he shal 
be exempted from any future subscription, 

“No member, whose annual subscription 
is six months in arrear, shall have a vote, 
or be allowed to take part in any proceed- 
ings of the Association, or be eligible to any 
office in it, 

“If any member’s subscription shall be 
six months in arrears, the secretary shall 
give him notice thereof, in writing ; and if 
it continue unpaid at the end of three months 
from such notice, he shall cease to be a 
member of the Association. 

“ One third of every member’s subscrip- 
tion shall be applied to the formation and 
support of a Benevolent Fund, for the pur- 
poses hereafter to be described. 

“ The president shall always be a general 
practitioner; he shall take the chair at all 
mectings, when present; and shall regulate 
the proceedings, preserve order, and enforce 
the laws of the Association. 

“He shall state and put all questions at 
such meetings; and shall have a casting 
vote only. 

“He shall also direct the summoning of 
all extraordinary meetings of the Associa- 
tion or Council; and shall sign the minutes 
of all meetings, after they have been con- 
firmed, 
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“In the absence of the president, the chair 
shall be taken by the vice-president, then 
present, whose name stands highest in the 
lists. If all should be absent, then by the 
treasurer, by one of the auditors, or by the 
senior councillor present. 

“ The treasurer shall receive all monies 
due to, and pay all sums owing by, the asso- 
ciation. n 

“ There shall be elected annually, in Sep- 
tember, a treasurer, three auditors, and 32 
councillors. These, with the chairman of 
every County Branch Association( who shall, 
ex officio, be a member, if a general practi- 
tioner) shall constitute the council. 

“The council shall elect among them- 
selves, a president, six vice-presidents, and 
a secretary. All these officers, and all 
councillors shall be, or shall have been, ge- 
neral practitioners. 

“* The Council shall meet (on every Tues- 
day, ats first, it is proposed) at seven o’clock 
in the evening. Six members to be a quorum. 

“ An extraordinary meeting of the council 
may at any time be held, by order of the 
president, provided the secretary shall have 
given notice of the time and object of such 
meeting to all its members residing within 
the metropolitan district. 

‘The council shall have the power of re- 
gulating, until the next general meeting, the 
duties of any of the officers, when these are 
not accurately defined by the laws. 

“The council shall regulate all the ex- 
penditure of the Association. 

“ The Council shall have a discretionary 
power to take such steps for the suppression 
of quackery, and of the practice of medicine 
and surgery by unqualified persons, as the 
law authorizes, and as may seem to be ex- 
pedient ; and also may adopt such measures, 
in accordannce with the general laws, as it 
may deem necessary for the preservation and 
extension of the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of the association, and of its mem- 
bers; and for the support of the honour, 
welfare, and respectability of the medical 
profession. 

“If any member be aggrieved by the prac- 
tice of a person not legally qualified, or by 
the institution of any unjust prosecution, 
action, or other legal process against him, he 
shall send his complaint, with the best evi- 
dence he can procure, to the secretary, who 
shall submit it to the next meeting of the 
Council, who shall be empowered to employ 
legal assistance for the protection of the 
member. 

“ The election of the Council shall take 
place one or two days previous to the anni- 
versary, by ballot. 

“The secretary shall attend all meetings 
of the Association, and of the Council; he 
shall take minutes of the proceedings, and 
enter them in books kept forthe purpose, 
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“He shall send all notices of meetings, 
&c., under the direction of the President and 
Council, and shall receive all communica- 
tions respecting the Association, and lay 
them before the Council. 

**In the absence of the secretary, a mem- 
ber shall be appointed to act as secretary 
pro tem. 

“A solicitor shall be elected by the Coun- 
cil, to be an honorary member thereof, but 
shall not have a vote at any meeting. 

* He shall attend when summoned, to advise 
the Council in all legal matters. 

** He shail only be removable at the dis- 
cretion of the Council. 

“He shall be paid all the necessary ex- 
penses which he may incur, under the direc- 
tion of the Council, on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation. 

“The president shall at no time preside 
more than two years in succession. All the 
other officers may always be re-elected, 

“There shall be two general meetings in 
the metropolis, every year ; the first on the 
Monday preceding the 25th day of March, 
and the second (the anniversary) on the 
30th day of September. The first, for mak- 
ing alterations of the laws, and the trans- 
action of business. At the second, the re- 
sult of the ballot for the Council shall be 
declared ; a general report of the state of 
the Association shall be presented from the 
Council; and a financial one from the 
auditors, &c., &c. 

“Twenty members may at any time con- 
vene a general meeting. 

“At the anniversary meeting the mem- 
bers and their friends shall dine together. 

“ After every meeting of the Council, an 
ordinary meeting of the Association shall be 
held at nine o'clock p.m, for the admission 
of new members, and such other business 
as the Council may direct. 

“The Council may at any time resolve 
itself into a Court of Honour, to investigate 
all matters brought before it of personal 
complaint, breaches of etiquette, misconduct, 
or misunderstanding that may arise between 
the members. ° 

“The Council shall endeavour to pro- 
mote the formation of Branch Associations, 
and district committees, in every county, 
city, town, and district of sufficient import- 
ance, throughout the kingdom, beyond the 
limits of the metropolis. Each member of 
a Branch Association shall be considered a 
member of the British Medical Association, 
and shall pay annually, on the first of Janu- 
ary, the sum of £1 Is. to the treasurer of 
his branch; one half of which shall be 
transmitted to the general fund of the Asso- 
ciation; the other half shall be retained to 
defray the necessary expences of the Branch 
Association: the surplus, if any, to be ap- 
propriated annually to the general fund. 

“ No Branch Association or district com- 
mittee shall commence any prosecution, or 





enter upon any proceeding of importance to 
the general body, without having first ob- 
tained the sanction of the metropolitan 
Council, or of a general meeting of the As- 
sociation. 

“‘ Communications shall be held with the 
various Branch Associations and district 
committees, when necessary, on any matter 
of business, and an annual report shall he 
made by each such Branch Association, or 
district committee, and transmitted, in the 
first week of August, to the secretary of the 
Association, 

*“ A collector shall be appointed by the 
Council, and shall be allowed a poundage 
upon all collections made by him, 

“He shall procure securities for the 
faithful performance of his duties, as shall 
be satisfactory to the Council. 

“ He shall keep an account, in a book 
provided for the purpose, of the subscrip- 
tions paid by the members of the associa- 
tion, and shall pay over to the treasurer, 
monthly, such sums as he may have re- 
ceived. 


* He shall ma months 


rities take. 

name of the we 

cording to the discretuen 

trol of the Council, which shall have the 
management and disposition of the subject 
matter of the trusts. 

“If any trustee shall become bankrupt 
or insolvent, or from any other cause be- 
come incapable of well and duly performing 
the duties of the trust, he shall cease to be 
such trustee accordingly ; and if the Coun- 
cil at any time see cause to remove any 
trustee, on the ground that he does not well 
and truly perform the duties of the said 
trust, he shall, upon a declaration of the 


Council to such effect, cease to be a trustee ; 


and when, from any of the aforesaid causes, 
or by death or otherwise, the number of 
trustees shall be less than three, the Coun- 
cil shall fill up the vacancy, subject to the 
approbation of the next half-yearly general 
meeting. 

“ No relief shall be afforded to any per- 
son from the Benevolent Fund, until it shall 
amount to £2000.” 
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THE LANCET. 
Lond, Saturday, January 21st, 1537. 


Ix presenting to the profession a volumi- 
nous report of the speeches which were de- 
livered at the meeting heid in Exeter Hall, 
on Thursday evening last, we have only time, 
from the late period of the week at which 
the proceedings closed, to express our ap- 
proval of the address which had been pre- 
pared by the Provisional Council for that 
interesting occasion. The document con- 
tains a bold declaration of the principles 
which should regulate a comprehensive 
system of medical government, and if the 
Association conduct their proceedings in 
accordance with the spirit of that address, 
and pursue them with corresponding energy 
aud industry, the fruits of their patriotic 
and scientific labours will be unsparingly 
enjoyed by many succeeding generations. 





Tue Fellows of the College of Physicians 
seem resolved to maintain a perfect consist- 
ency in their vocation,—that of rendering 
their institation an object of ridicule and 
contempt in the minds of the medical prac- 
titioners of England. After years of sulky 
gestation, they have produced another Phar- 
macopoeia, and having determined to encou- 
rage quackery by enshrouding medicine in a 
mysterious garb before the public, they liave, 
consistently enough, printed their book in 
the language of the ancient Romans. This 
was only a piece of folly. But they resolved 
to be mean, as wellas foolish. Knowing 
that the book could not be read in the dead 
language by the majority of dispensing 
chetrists and druggists, they prudently de- 
termjned to issue a translation in the English 
tongue ; but most impudently and avarici- 
ously did they announce at the same time, 
that every translator of the said Pharma- 
coperia, except their own chosen officer, 
should be prosecuted and persecuted, for the 





imputed piracy, according to law. Thus 
the College in Pall-Mall East, that temple 
of the would-be élite of the profession, 
is converted into a book-stall, where the 
worthy fellows may turn, not an “ honest,’’ 
but a dis-honest “penny,” at the cost of 
translators, publishers, the members of the 
medical profession, and the whole of the 
drug-dealing fraternity. Instead of being 
permitted to make money by their new edi- 
tion of the Pharmacopoeia, the directors of 
the College ought to be prosecuted, and 
heavily fined, for having allowed so many 
years to transpire without presenting to the 
profession standard formule for preparing 
the newly-discovered valuable medicines. 
Of what use is this College, if it pursue not, 
In 
Instead of 


regularly, labours of this description ? 
fact, the College is of no use, 
being of service to the profession and the 
public, it has operated as a barrier to im- 
provement,—as a clog bolted on the chariot- 
Had not the 
Fellows been sunk to the chin in the mire 
of degradation, they would not have at- 


wheels of medical genius. 


tempted to secure to themselves the exclu- 
sive right of selling a book which is, un- 
doubtedly, national property, and one which 
partakes of the character of a national mani- 
festo, promulgated under the sanction of a 
charter. We are fully apprised of the legal 
ground which their huxtering disposition 
induces them to regard as a justification of 
their conduct on this occasion ; if, however, 
they attempt to hold that position in the 
presence of an intelligent British jury, then 
will the defeat of these fourpenny traders 
be as certain as their disgrace and avarice 
are undeniably obvious. 

How is it that those Fellows of the College 
who in private conversation, and in their 
lecture-rooms, profess to luxuriate in the 
pure spirit of liberalism,—how is it, we 
ask, that those high-minded and enlightened 
men do not publicly enter their protest 
against the huxtering propensities of their 
colleagues, and thus stand free from the 
odious contamination which their known 


connection with the institution is calculated 
25 
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“He shall send all notices of meetings, 
&c., under the direction of the President and 
Council, and shall receive all communica- 
tions respecting the Association, and lay 
them before the Council. 

** In the absence of the secretary, a mem- 
ber shall be appointed to act as secretary 
pro tem, 

“ A solicitor shall be elected by the Coun- 
cil, to be an honorary member thereof, but 
shall not have a vote at any meeting. 

“ He shall attend when summoned, to advise 
the Council in all legal matters. 

** He shall only be removable at the dis- 
cretion of the Council. 

“He shall be paid all the necessary ex- 
penses which he may incur, under the direc- 
tion of the Council, on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation. 

“The president shall at no time preside 
more than two years in succession. All the 
other officers may always be re-elected. 

“There shall be two general meetings in 
the metropolis, every year; the first on the 
Monday preceding the 25th day of March, 
and the second (the anniversary) on the 
30th day of September. The first, for mak- 
ing alterations of the laws, and the trans- 
action of business. At the second, the re- 
sult of the ballet for the Council shall be 
declared ; a general report of the state of 
the Association shall be presented from the 
Council; and a financial one from the 
auditors, &c., &c. 

“Twenty members may at any time con- 
vene a general meeting. 

“At the anniversary meeting the mem- 
bers and their friends shall dine together. 

« After every meeting of the Council, an 
ordinary meeting of the Association shall be 
held at nine o'clock p.m. for the admission 
of new members, and such other business 
as the Council may direct. 

“The Council may at any time resolve 
itself into a Court of Honour, to investigate 
all matters brought before it of personal 
complaint, breaches of etiquette, misconduct, 
or misunderstanding that may arise between 
the members. . 

“The Council shall endeavour to pro- 
mote the formation of Branch Associations, 
and district committees, in every county, 
city, town, and district of sufficient import- 
ance, throughout the kingdom, beyond the 
limits of the metropolis. Each member of 
a Branch Association shall be considered a 
member of the British Medical Association, 
and shall pay annually, on the first of Janu- 
ary, the sum of £1 Is. to the treasurer of 
his branch; one half of which shall be 
transmitted to the general fund of the Asso- 
ciation; the other half shall be retained to 
defray the necessary expences of the Branch 
Association: the surplus, if any, to be ap- 
propriated annually to the general fund. 

*« No Branch Association or district com- 
mittee shall commence any prosecution, or 





enter upon any proceeding of importance to 
the general body, without having first ob- 
tained the sanction of the metropolitan 
Council, or of a general meeting of the As- 
sociation. 

“ Communications shall be held with the 
various Branch Associations and district 
committees, when necessary, on any matter 
of business, and an annual report shall be 
made by each such Branch Association, or 
district committee, and transmitted, in the 
first week of August, to the secretary of the 
Association. 

“A collector shall be appointed by the 
Council, and shall be allowed a poundage 
upon all collections made by him. 

“He shall procure securities for the 
faithful performance of his duties, as shall 
be satisfactory to the Council. 

“ He shall keep an account, in a book 
provided for the purpose, of the subscrip- 
tions paid by the members of the associa- 
tion, and shall pay over to the treasurer, 
monthly, such sums as he may have re- 
ceived. 

“ He shall make a list every six months 
of all subscriptions in arrear, and shall de- 
liver the same to the secretary. 

“ He shall send to the treasurer, before 
the first meeting in every month, an account 
of all the receipts, resignations, &c., since 
his last report. 


THE BENEVOLENT FUND. 

“ A Benevolent Fund shall be establish. 
ed, for the purpose of affording relief to de- 
cayed members of the medical profession, 
and to their widows and orphans. 

“ Three trastees shall be appointed by a 
general meeting, to hold the Benevolent 
Fund in trust for the purpose intended ; 
and all investments shall be made, all secu- 
rities taken, and all stock purchased, in the 
name of the trustees for the time being, ac- 
cording to the discretion and under the con- 
trol of the Council, which shall have the 
management and disposition of the subject 
matter of the trusts. 

“Tf any trustee shall become bankrupt 
or insolvent, or from any other cause be- 
come incapable of well and duly performing 
the duties of the trust, he shali cease to be 
such trustee accordingly ; and if the Coun- 
cil at any time see cause to remove any 
trustee, on the ground that he does not well 
and truly i the duties of the said 
trust, he shall, upon a declaration of the 
Council to such effect, cease to be a trustee ; 
and when, from any of the aforesaid causes, 
or by death or otherwise, the number of 
trustees shall be less than three, the Coun- 
cil shall fill up the vacancy, subject to the 
approbation of the next half-yearly general 
meeting. 

“ No relief shall be afforded to any per- 
son from the Benevolent Fund, until it shall 
amount to £2000.” 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, January 21st, 1837. 


Ix presenting to the profession a volumi- 
nous report of the speeches which were de- 
livered at the meeting held in Exeter Hall, 
on Thursday evening last, we have only time, 
from the late period of the week at which 
the proceedings closed, to express our ap- 
proval of the address which had been pre- 
pared by the Provisional Council for that 
interesting occasion. The document con- 
tains a bold declaration of the principles 
which should regulate a comprehensive 
system of medical government, and if the 
Association conduct their proceedings in 
accordance with the spirit of that address, 
and pursue them with corresponding energy 
and industry, the fruits of their patriotic 
and scientific labours will be unsparingly 
enjoyed by many succeeding generations. 





Tue Fellows of the College of Physicians 
seem resolved to maintain a perfect consist- 
ency in their vocation,—that of rendering 
their institution an object of ridicule and 
contempt in the minds of the medical prac- 
titioners of England. After years of sulky 
gestation, they have produced another Phar- 
macopoeia, and having determined to encou- 
rage quackery by enshrouding medicine in a 
mysterious garb before the public, they have, 
consistently enough, printed their book in 
the language of the ancient Romans. This 
was only a piece of folly. But they resolved 
to be mean, as well as foolish. Knowing 
that the book could not be read in the dead 
language by the majority of dispensing 
chemists and druggists, they prudently de- 
termined to issue a translation in the English 
tongue ; but most impudently and avarici- 
ously did they announce at the same time, 
that every translator of the said Pharma- 
coperia, except their own chosen ofiicer, 
should be prosecuted and persecuted, for the 





imputed piracy, according to law. Thus 
the College in Pall-Mall East, that temple 
of the would-be ¢lite of the profession, 
is converted into a book-stall, where the 
worthy fellows may turn, not an “ honest,’’ 
but a dis-honest “ penny,” at the cost of 
translators, publishers, the members of the 
medical profession, and the whole of the 
drug-dealing fraternity. Instead of being 
permitted to make money by thcir new edi- 
tion of the Pharmacopoeia, the directors of 
the College ought to be prosecuted, and 
heavily fined, for having allowed so many 
years to transpire without presenting to the 
profession standard formule for preparing 
the newly-discovered valuable medicines. 
Of what use is this College, if it pursue not, 
regularly, labours of this description? In 
fact, the College is of no use. Instead of 
being of service to the profession and the 
public, it has operated as a barrier to im- 
provement,—as a clog bolted on the chariot- 
Had not the 
Fellows been sunk to the chin in the mire 
of degradation, they would not have at- 


wheels of medical genius. 


tempted to secure to themselves the exclu- 
sive right of selling a book which is, un- 
doubtedly, national property, and one which 
partakes of the character of a national mani- 
festo, promulgated under the sanction of a 
charter. We are fully apprised of the legal 
ground which their huxtering disposition 
induces them to regard as a justification of 
their conduct on this occasion ; if, however, 
they attempt to hold that position in the 
presence of an intelligent British jury, then 
will the defeat of these fourpenny traders 
be as certain as their disgrace and avarice 
are undeniably obvious. 

How is it that those Fellows of the College 
who in private conversation, and in their 
lectare-rooms, profess to luxuriate in the 
pure spirit of liberalism,—how is it, we 
ask, that those high-minded and enlightened 
men do not publicly enter their protest 
against the huxtering propensities of their 
colleagues, and thus stand free from the 
odious contamination which their known 


connection with the institution is calculated 
28 








to engender? Unless diselaimers of this 
description appear, speedily, in some of the 
public prints, we shall be disposed to think 
of the Fellows as did the Kentish yeoman of 
the mémbers of two great political parties,— 
that they are “all tarred with the same brush,” 





Whew we called upon Doctor F. H. Rams- 
BOTHAM to furnish us with evidence of the 
truth of his bold statements relative to the 
operation of the Medical Witnesses Act, we 
did not expect that he would reply to our 
demand, His silence, however, on this oc- 
casion is expressive of the quality and 
temper of his mind, as well as of the falsity 
of his allegations. The doctor is onthe horns 
of a dilemma, which are piercing him most 
wofully, and wr should be amongst the 
last persons to express sorrow for the tor- 
tures which he is enduring. Richly does 
he deserve his punishment, and every trifler 
with truth, every jaundiced inventor of 
“ facts,” ought to share a similar fate. When 
this fair-dealing personage failed in his at- 
tempt to obtain a two-guinea fee, he instantly 
set to work to prove that the Act was a 
worthless measure. The evidence of the 
whole profession, in favour of the statute, 
had not weight enough to convince him of 
his error, Previously to his attending with 
Mr. Pater, he had been “ summoned by 
“Mr. Payne, the city coroner, under cir- 
“ cumstances very nearly similar.” Two 
dical witnesses attended in the case, and 
“an order for the payment of the fee to 
“each of them was signed by Mr, Payne, 
* and honoured by the parish officers.” At 
that time, and afterwards, when this fee was 
paid, the Penny-Club Gazette was falsely 
alleging that the Act was inoperative, and 
that medical practitioners could not recover 
their fees under it. The stupid editor of 
that execrable print, by the way, was led 
into the blunder by a ludicrous epistle, 
which evidently was written by an attorney’s 





THE MISREPRESENTATIONS AND FABRICATIONS OF 


of the parish of St. Pancras. Then did the 
worthy doctor pocket his fee in mute admi- 
ration of the effective provisions of the new 
Act. He was of too retiring and modest a 
disposition to inform his friends of the 
Penny-Club Journal that the Act did work 
advantageously. In reality, the doctor 
could not be induced to burst from his re- 


tirement, until the general welfare of the 


profession demanded that the “ ill-digested”’ 
clauses of the Act should be exposed. The 
receipt, or the non-receipt of a fee, consti- 
tutes a prominent item of account in the 
doctor’s not very profound system of rheto- 
ric. Had the second fee been paid, as well 
as the first, small would have been his con- 
demnation of the new statute. Over the 
dinner table, and in safe company, the Act 
might even have become the subject of an 
eulogium. It certainly is to be regretted 
that the doctor lost his fee on the second 
occasion, because it is quite clear that the 
law was on his side, and that he should 
have been paid ; but he ought to have known 
better than to go before Messrs. Harpwickt 
and Compe, the magistrates, who might 
have read, if they could see, that they had 
no power, under the Act, to order the pay- 
ment of a fee or fees to the witness,—the 
Lords, out of a kindly feeling towards Dr. 
F.H. Ramssornam, and his brother sufferers, 
having carefully expunged that portion of 
the Bill. The coroner, then, we may state, 
positively has the power to summon more 
than one medical witness, although that 
power is one which should be exercised 
with caution, on account of the expense 
which it might otherwise entail. The Act 
does not, either by expression or by impli- 
cation, restrict the power of the coroner to 
summoning one, and only one, medical wit- 
ness. On the contrary, the words of the 
Act are,—** It shall be lawful for the core- 
“ ner to issue such order for the attendance 
“of any legaliy-qualified medical practi- 
“ tioner;” and then, in the same clause,refer- 
ence is made to “ the medical witness or 
** witnesses who may be summoned to at- 





clerk, aided by instructions, and a three- 
aad-fourpenny bribe, given by an overseer 
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and as the coroner, in being authorized to 
summon one, or any, is not interdicted, in any 
part of the Act, from summoning more than 
one, it is hardly necessary to say that Mr. 
Payne and Mr. Baker construed the Act 
correctly, and that the magistrates, Messrs. 
Harpwicke and Comne, who volunteered 
their jurisdiction, knew as little of the mat- 
ter as did their doughty complainant, Dr. 
F, H. Ramspotnam, 

But uot content with examining the new 
statute, the doctor also becomes an anti- 
quarian, and plunges into an examination of 
“the old system.” He remarks,—* Under 
“the old system,—certainly vicious to the 
“ highest degree,—the coroner had neither 
“ the power to compel the attendance of a 
“ medical witness, por to punish for diso- 
“ bedience of the summons.” Indeed !— 
Where and when did this clever and diffident 
talker on the subject of medical jurispru- 
dence acquire his profound knowledge of 
the “ statutes at large!” The coroner had 
power, under the old law, to compel the 
attendance of a medical witness, if the con- 
stable could catch him; and he had full 
power, also, to punish, by imprisonment for 
contempt, if the witness had been served 
personally with the summons and refused to 
attend the court, The two magistrates, who 
had no jurisdiction under the Act (except 
to hold the party to bail to appear in answer 
to an indictment for a misdemeanor) and our 
unfortunate M.D., who was unfairly choused 
out of his fee, having laid their sensible 
heads together, “ quite agreed” that there 
was little doubt “ but that in the next ses- 
“ sion of Parliament a Bill would be intro- 
“ duced to amend this Act, and place it on 
“a more practicable ( profitable ? ) footing ;”’ 
and then the doctor, writing solus, says,— 
“One of the alterations I would propose 
“ should be, that instead of the words ‘ in 
* ornear,’ a limited distance should be spe- 
* cified ; and that no practitioner should be 
* brought further than five miles from home, 
“ without an extra fee per mile being paid 
“him, together with travelling expenses.” 


From what book does this sagacious writer 





obtain his information relative to the laws 
which regulate the proceedings and ex pen- 
diture connected with the coroners’ courts ? 
The coroner is not allowed travelling ex- 
penses, but only a mileage, and he gets only 
one fee at an inquest, even if there be ten 
adjournments of the jury. But this expo- 
sitor and improver of our law would pro- 
pose that an extra fee per mile, beyond five 
miles, should be paid. Ah! He would be a 
fine fellow to propose any thing in the House 
of Commons. Of course he does not think 
that the greatest possible difficulty was ex- 
perienced in obtaining the extent of remu- 
neration which is already awarded by the 
Act. Certainly, the hostility of the Houses 
of Parliament can furnish no valid reason 
why a proposal should not be made success- 
fully when it is propounded by the genius 
of a Ramsporuam. 

We shall take but another extract from 
this letter; and it is the last that we ought 
ever to take from the writings of a com- 
mentator who is so disgustingly unscru- 
pulous in setting forth his allegations. This 
last extract stands as follows. The italics 
are in the original:— 

“Another annoyance that has been al- 
“ ready felt, consists in making the giring 
“ evidence the sine qua non to entitle to remu- 
“neration. Medical men have been sum- 
“moned by the coroner, have been kept 
“waiting forhours in the inquest-room, and 
“have at last been told by the jury that they 
“are quite satisfied as to the cause of death, 
“without medical testimony. The 
*< titioner, under such circumstances, cannot 
“claim his fee, and of course it would not 
** be paid.” 

This veracious writer here alleges, first, 


prac- 


that the act of “ giving eridence™ has been 
made the sine qua non “ to entitle to remune- 
ration.” Secondly, that “where the “evi- 
“ dence is not given the practitioner cannot 
“claim his fee; or ifit were claimed it would 
‘not be paid.” 

Such are the allegations of Frayer H. 
RamssotTuamM, who has caused to be printed 
in small type two pages and a half of cri- 
ticism on the Act, and who, moreover, talks 


of the alterations which he would propose 
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should be made in the Act in the next ses- 
sion of Parliament! 

Come, then, let us see what credit is due 
to this man’s discernment and veracity. 
Let us refer to the Act and ascertain whether 
it be true that a medical witness cannot re- 
cover his fee if he be summoned,and attend, 


without “ giving” a word of evidence; and 
if the words of the Act be clear and ex- 
plicit on this point, and leave no doubt on 
the mind of any person as to their true and 
specific meaning, then can there be no doubt 
of what ought to be, as well as what must 
be, the opinion of the profession relative to 
the misrepresentations of which this Rams- 
BoTHAM has been the author. The third 
clause of the Act is the one which awards 
the fees to medical witnesses.* It runs thus, 
and the reader will observe that the fee is 
actually to be paid for the attendance, and 
that the word “evidence” does not occur in 
the clause :— 

“ And be it further enacted, That when 
“any legally-qualified medical practitioner 
“has ATTENDED any coroner's inquest in 
* obedience to any such order as aforesaic& 
“of the coroner, the said practitioner shall 
“for sach ATTENDANCE at any inquest 
“in Great Britain be entitled to receive such 
“remuneration or fee as is mentioned in the 
“table marked (B.) in the schedule here- 
“unto annexed.” 

Subsequently, in Schedule (B.), the expla- 
nation of the table of fees runs thus :— 

“To every legally-qualified medical prac- 
“ titioner for ATTEN DING to giveevidence 
“under the provisions of this Act,” &c. 
And afterwards, in the form of the coroner's 
order for the payment, the words are, “I, 
“the coroner, order you, the overseer, to 
* pay him two guineas for having ATTEND- 
“ED as a medical witness at an inquest 
“held before me, &c. &c.” 

There! Is not this Ramsspotuam a fit com- 
panion for Macieop and Cumin? And, as- 
suredly, any thing worse of him than that 
neg not be said. 





ALTHovGA we have not pronounced any 
opinion on the proceedings which have of 


CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL.—THE INFLUENZA. 


minated the “ Charing-Cross Hospital,” yet 
we have not been inattentive observers of 
those events which have created so much 
angry discussion within the walls of that true 
specimen of chicanery. On an early occa- 
sion we will endeavour to throw before the 
profession, in a succinct and connected 
form, all the facts which comprise the his- 
tory of the transactions in question. Dr. 
Sicmonp has been assailed by the anti-medi- 
cal clique which rules in that “ hospital,” 
evidently because he stoutly advocated the 
cause of a friend whom he sincerely be- 
lieved had been made the object of an un- 
just resentment. The character of Dr. 
Stcmonp is above impeachment; and if lis 
colleague, Mr. Prrticrew, erred in one 
transaction, the chief sinner in that affair 
has been allowed by the just and benevolent 
committee to escape without punishment. 
This “ hospital,” like several other of our 
is a public 


pretended medical “ charities,” 


nuisance, which would seon be abated if 
the subscribers were as wise as they are 


generous. 





A rew weeks since, Mr. Henry Wakt- 
FIELD printed a letter in a respectable perio- 
dical, for the purpose of informing the hun- 
dred-and-fifty readers of that miscellany, 
that the inmates of the House of Correction, 
of which prison he is the surgeon, had heen 
for a long time past free from attacks of an 
inflammatory disease. Mr. Waxerrexp, if 
the statements in the newspapers be correct, 
is now in a condition to furnish evidence of 


a very different character, as it is alleged 
that five inquests have just been held in th: 
House of Correction, on the bodies of per- 
sons who had died from inflammatory at- 
tacks of a character similar to those of the 
influenza. Unless Mr. WAKert1ecp be remiss 


in his duty, he will immediately publish 4 
full account of these cases, for the informa- 
tion of the profession. It is even the duty 
of the magistrates to see that this task be 
executed without delay. Assuredly it can- 





jate transpired in a building which is deno- 


not happen that Mr. WakerieLp’s inclina- 
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EDGEWARE-ROAD BODY. 


tion to make known the state of health and 
disease in the prison, of which he is surgeon, 
declines as the causes which demand pub- 
The 
reports relative to the extent of mortality in 


licity increase in force and number? 


the House of Correction are of an alarming 
description, and the visiting magistrates 
ought not to remain silent or passive spec- 
tators of a scene wherein the fell enemy of 
our race is making deadly sport with human 
life, and spurning with contempt the futile 


assaults of his Asculapian antagonist. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, Jan. 14, 1837. 
Dr. WitutaMs, President. 


ABSENCE OF THE UTERUS IN A FEMALE, 


Mr. P. Lucas brought before the notice of 
the Society the genital organs of the female 
who was lately found murdered in the 
Edgeware-road. In describing their ap- 
pearances he said that the clitoris was found 
very slightly developed. There were only 
a few short stubborn hairs on the external 
labia, none being present in the axilla, and 
the labia as well as the nymph were very 
imperfectly developed. The orifice of the 
vagina presented the caruncule myrti- 
formes, and the canal itself terminated, two 
inches and a half from the crifice, ina cul- 
de-sac. A slight laceration of the mucous 
membrane of the vagina was observed, but 
this was supposed to have occurred from the 
anxious examinations of several individuals, 
rather than from any injury received during 
the life of the individual. The uterus was 
absent, and a membranous production, an 
inch in breadth, extended from the cul-de- 
sac to the situation which the uterus should 
have occupied. The round ligaments pur- 
sued their usual course, and met the termi- 
nations of the fallopian tubes at the extre- 
mity of this membranous band. The left 
ovary contained a small fibrous tumour, and 
to the extremity of the right ovary was at- 
tached an hydatid. The fimbriated extre- 
mities of the fallopian tubes were perfect, 
but no opening was to be detected in either, 
and the tubes themselves were reduced to a 
ligamentous structure. The mamma were 
perfectly developed, and presented, on ex- 
amination, the usual appearances observed 
in healthy women. The mons veneris was 
fairly developed. The ovaries had not yet 
been fully examined, but he (Mr. L.) in- 
tended to bring them before the Society on 
some future eccasion, after they had been 
properly examined. There was another in- 
teresting physiological point to which he 
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wished to direct the attention of the Society, 
inasmuch as it had been a matter of discus- 
sion amongst those gentlemen who had ex- 
amined the body. The intestines were found 
altogether normal, but in the jejunum cer- 
tain appearances were observed, and the 
question had arisen whether these appear- 
ances were to be considered as the result of 
morbid action, or as the effect of the death 
of the individual occurring daring the pro- 
cess of digestion. This portion of the ali- 
mentary canal was of a light pinkish colour; 
its coats were unusually thick, and the ine 
testine was distended with chyme: the lac- 
teals proceeding from itwere distended with 
chyle ; and several bloody dots, of a venous 
colour, were found in the submucous cellu- 
lar tissue. These dots, which were of about 
the size of a pin’s head, were surrounded by 
areole of a more arterial hue ; the integrity 
of the mucous membrane was entire. He 
(Mr. L.) considered these appearances to be 
the result of the sudden suspension of the 
process of digestion, by the manner in w hich 
the individual came by her death. Regard- 
ing the peculiarities of the genital structure, 
Andral, in his Pathological Anatomy, men- 
tions a case of complete absence of the 
uterus. In this case, which occurred ii the 
practice of Duputryen, at the Hotel Dieu, 
the vagina terminated in a cul-de-sac, an 
inch from the orifice; the ovaries and fallo- 
pian tubes were perfect. Where the tubes 
met there was a small flat tumour, which 
bore no resemblance to the uterus. The 
mammz were well developed, and the ex- 
ternal parts of generation well formed. 
Another case in which the vagina terminated 
at a short distance in a cul-de-sac, is known 
to Mr. Girdwood, a surgeon, in Edgeware- 
road, The person in that case is stillliving, 
is married, and lives happily with her hus- 
band, 

Mr. Jounson believed the presence of the 
ovaries to be more important than that of the 
uterus, in deciding the sex of the individual. 
In the case mertioned by Pott, the ovaries 
were absent, and the woman had all the 
characteristics of a man. In cases where 
the uterns was absent, and the ovaries pre- 
sent, the individual still retained the femi- 
nine character. Regarding the clitoris, he 
did not think in Mr, Lucas’s case it was re- 
markably small. In cases at the Lock Hos- 
pital he had had the opportunity of observ- 
ing the remarkable difference in size of this 
organ in prostitutes. In the work of Du- 
chatelet it was mentioned that the organs of 
generation in the prostitutes of Paris were 
often more like those of males. Respecting 
the jejunum, he had killed several rabbits 
during the time digestion was proceeding, 
and he had found the jejunum very vascular, 
Though he had not seen ecchymosis in the 
case in question, it was possible, he thought, 
that the violence of the woman’s death might 
have produced them, 
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Mr, Bosnect was inclined to believe that|to think that the patients under such an 
the bodies which appeared to be ovaries, in} affection were not safe in the wards of a 


the specimen, were imperfectly-developed | large hospital. 


He was led to entertain this 


testes: he thought so the more, as in the] opinion from the fact of the number, the 
cases mentioned by Hunter, of the female, | severity, and the relapses of cases which he 


Martin, there was the same imperfection | h 
observed, 


ad witnessed in the hospital. Probably 


the wards were not warm enough. He re- 


Dr. Wittiams had seen the case of a girl,| lated several cases which had occurred 
aged twenty years, who had died of phthisis, | among patients who had been admitted for 
in whom the uterus was imperfectly deve-| other diseases into the hospital, and who had 
loped, not being larger than that of a girl of | perished from the bronchitis, either from ex- 


twelve. The ovaries were imperfect,—very 
few hairs on the pudendum. She had been 


haustion or suffocation. 


Mr. Cuarp said he had noticed cramp as 


a prostitute eight years, and had never men-| a very painful and frequent symptom of the 


struated. 
points of resemblance in these cases were,that 


The mamme were perfect. The | epidemic. 


Dr. J. Jouxson also had observed this 


the breasts are perfectly developed, while the | symptom in the lower extremities of those 


parts of generation are only slightly so. 


patients who had purging, and he attributed 


Dr, Cuowne had asually found in prosti-| it to irritation in the bowels. 


tutes the fallopian tubes diseased, and ad 


Mr. Fisner stated, that one-fifth of the 


herent to the ovaries, or some other change, | men in the whole Metropolitan Police Force 


which impeded their function. 


In the case | were ill from the epidemic. 


None had died. 


of Pott, just mentioned, the woman under- |The men attacked were all under forty years 


went two operations, by which the ovaries | ¢ 
were removed. Prior to those operations 
the woman was feminine, but subsequently 
became coarse and masculine. 





THE INFLUENZA, 


The subject of the present influenza was 
brought forward by 


of age. 
Mr, Jounson stated, that he had found a 


lotion, composed of one drachm of the dilut 
ed solution of liquor plumbi, and eight 
ounces of rose water, a very useful applica- 
tion in catarrhal opthalmia. 
used twice a-day, rather warm. At night 
an ointment, composed of equal parts of the 


It should be 


lead and zinc ointments, smeared between 


Dr. J. Jounson, who said that it was at-| the eyelids, was also beneficial. 


tended with a good deal of fatality, and that 


Mr. Carr had found in obstinate cases 


the affection was much more prevalent now | the application of the pencil of nitrate of 
than it was in the year 1833. The characters | silver most effective, the pain produced by 


of the affection were well marked. The 
head was first affected, the pain sometimes 
occurring across the forehead, sometimes at 
the back of the head, This pain was of a 


which was relieved by the use of the satur- 
nine lotion. 





Lonpon Mepicat Society, Jan. 16. — 


most severe character, and in one or two in- The number of members present were so 


stances he had known it to produce deliriam 
for a day or two. 
affected, and there was lacrymation and 
sneezing; the irritation extended down the 
throat; there was pyrexia, and great pros- 
tration of strength. In severe cases bron- 
chitis ensued, and many patients were 
destroyed by the want of power to expecto- 
rate. The quantity of expectoration was 
very great. He had found the use of brisk 
purgatives, diluents, antimonials, and resort 
to bed, in the generality of cases success- 
ful. Cupping might be employed in severer 
cases. He had had three fatal cases that 
day. One was that of a gentleman sixty- 
five years of age, another occurred in an in- 
temperate person, with a worn-out constitu- 
tion. The third was a lady, who had 
laboured under organic disease of the heart. 

Dr. Appison had found the epidemic 
more decidedly bronchitic than that of 1833, 
and the coryza and lachrymation were less 
general than at the epidemic which prevail- 
ed in that year, Numerous very bad and 


fatal cases had occurred in the clinical 


small on Monday evening last, that the So- 


The eyes then became ciety again adjourned until Monday next. 


The prevalence of the epidemic is the pre- 
sumed cause of the smallness of the attend- 
ance. 

Universiry Cottece Mepicat Soctrry, 
Jan. 13.—A general meeting took place this 
eveniag, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of other business. Messrs. Mor- 
ton and Ellis were re-elected presidents, 
and Messrs. George and Hardwicke were 
elected secretaries. The report for the last 
year was regarded as highly satisfactory. 
The circulating library of the Society, 
which has been chiefly formed during the 
last two years, consists of more than two 
hundred volumes of recent works on medi- 
cine and the collateral sciences. The So- 
ciety has this year offered a prize of books 
for the best paper read at the ordinary 
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OPERATION BY MR, LISTON. 
NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL. 


LIPOMA OF THE NOSE,—CLINICAL REMARKS BY 
MR, LISTON, 

Samuet Snewt, shoemaker, aged sixty- 
two, was admitted the 11th of November, 
under the care of Mr. Liston. During the 
first twenty years of his life he enjoyed good 
health, and his parents were healthy. About 
thirty years since, small abscesses formed, 
broke, and discharged some thin matter 
upon the apex and alew of the nose. These 
appeared two and three at a time, at inter- 
vals of a few weeks, Abscesses also form- 
ed about the chin. No swelling was left 
after these disappeared, in either situation. 
About fifteen years since two of these swel- 
lings appeared, one on each side of the nose, 
near the apex; these broke, and left “a 
festered place,” from which the present en- 
largements first sprang, a tumour begin- 
ning to form on each of those places, and 
increasing slowly in size, so that seven years 
ago they had become so large that they met 
above the bridge of the nose. Several fresh 
abscesses subsequently formed, leaving 
“festered places,” which had the same 
disposition to this morbid growth. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen months the tumours 
have increased rapidly in size, but not 
affected his general health. He is of 
regular habits. At present the apex and 
ale of the nose are embellished with seve- 
ral lipomatous tumours. They are covered 
by the skin, and are not much discoloured, 
though the sebaceous follicles are very 
large ; at times some curdy matter oozes from 
them. He has the same sensation in the 
diseased parts as in other portions of the 
body. 





From the left side of the apex is suspend- 
ed, by a footstalk, an enormous tumour, 
nearly as large as an orange, meeting an- 
other at the right side; it falls below the 
mouth, and is at times much in the way. 
Below this, upon the ale, are three others, 
of a similar nature, but with bases larger in 
proportion to their size. One of these is of 
about the size of a walnut, the others of a 
hazel-nut. The right side of the apex and 
alw are decked with the same kind of growth. 
The fellow tothe largest tumour above-men- 
tioned, is about the size of a hen’s egg, at- 
tached by a broad base, and projecting for- 
wards, so as to obstruct the vision. Below 
this, upon the alw, are two smaller tumours, 
of more recent growth ; the largest is about 
the size of a chesnut, and the other about 
the size of a hazel-nut. These tumours are 
all separated by deep sulci. On turning 
them up many warty-looking substances are 
detected, about the ale of the nose. They 
project downwards, to get to nearly a level 
with the mouth, and upwards and forwards 
to the same extent. The only inconveniences 
complained of are the obstruction of vision, 
so as to prevent him following his employ- 
ment, the weight, and the disfigurement of 
the parts. 

Operation.—The patient hav ing been seated 
in a chair, with his head supported, Mr. 
Liston made an incision over the apex of 
the nose and between the two large tumours, 
completely separating them. He then dis- 
sected off the large tumour of the left side, 
and subsequently the smaller ones; the in- 
equalities were then smoothed down with a 
pair of fine scissors. Some hemorrhage 
took place, which was arrested by passing a 
needle through the vessel, and the applica- 
tion of a twisted suture. The operation on 
the right side of the nose was deferred, at 
the patient's request, until a future period. 
Water dressings to be applied. 

Nov. 12. Slept well; no pain or hamor- 
rhage ; feels quite comfortable, and not a 
little pleased with the improvement in his 
appearance, The wound has a whitish ap- 
pearance, and discharges some matter. 

Nov. 13. As there was a little excite- 
ment in the wound, a purgative was given, 
which quickly allayed it. 

18. The remaining parts ef the morbid 
growth were removed to-day ; some three 
or four small vessels required ligature. 
Hemorrhage came on about half an hour 
after the operation, but it was ee 
by pressure, and in the evening he was quite 
comfortable, uo more hemorrhage having 
taken place. 

23. Going on well in every respect ; gra- 
nulations florid ; feels comfortable. 

Dec. 17. Surface all but cicatrized; 
cicatrix much smaller than might have been 
anticipated, assuming the appearance of the 
neighbouring skin; organ of the same form 
and size as before the commencement of the 
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disease ; has a favourable opportunity offer- 
ed him of returning home. 

Dec. 10. Dismissed cured. 

In making some remarks on this case 
Mr. Liston observed, that it afforded an 
excellent example of the disease termed 
lipoma. This kind of tumours, he said, 
were not frequently met with, very rarely 
indeed occurring amongst the working 
classes. The first very full notice of the 
disease was to be found in a paper by M. 
Civadier, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Surgery, in which he related a case which 
occurred in his own practice ; and another 
which was treated by M. Theulot, who also 
gave a delineation cf the tumours. A case 
is also detailed by M. Delonnes in the Pro- 
gress of Surgery. The disease has not, how- 
ever, received much attention. More re- 
cently, however, Mr. Hey, of Leeds, and 
Mr. Barlow, of Blackburn, have related 
cases of this affection. The first named 
writers seem to have misunderstood the 
natare of this disease, and treated it asa 
carcinomatous tumour. Mr. Hey consider- 
ed the disease affected the skin and se- 
baceous follicles. He (Mr. L.) had had 


some experience in the affection, and had 
removed a great number of these tamours of 
various sizes, some of which were before 
the students (several preparations were 
here shown). He considered that the disease 
affected the cellular tissue in many cases 


more than the skin, being a sort of hyper- 
trophy of the subcutaneous cellular tissue ; 
the cartilages may, perhaps, be a little thin- 
ned, but are not involved in the disease; 
the skin is thickened, and opened out in its 
texture, and the sebaceous follicles are very 
much enlarged. They were not, however, 
so large in this as he had seen them in 
several other cases which had been under 
his care. The internal structure resembled 
the Barbadoes leg, and the tumour which 
sometimes appears iu the scrotum, They 
saw in this preparation taken from the patient 
Snell that the disease was seated in the cel- 
lular tissue ; the size of the tumour had, 
however, much diminished since its removal 
by operation, in consequence of the escape 
of a large quantity of albuminous serosity 
which it contained. He had described the 
disease some years since under the title of 
lipoma of the nose, and he might read a 
short passage from his Elements of Surgery 
descriptive of it:—“ The integuments coster- 
ing the apex and als of the nose are some- 
times opened out in texture by interstitial 
deposit, forming a lipomatous tumour, lobu- 
lated, discoloured, and intersected by fis- 
sures. The sebaceous follicles are some- 
times enlarged enormously, so as to admit 
the point of a quill. Turgid veins ramify 
superficially, and the surface is of a reddish 
blue or a purple colour, varying its hue 
from time to time according to the state of 
the health, and the changes in the circula- 





tion. The enlargement often attains great 
magnitude, producing much deformity ; 
vision is obstructed, and the introduction of 
food, both solid and liquid, interfered with ; 
the lobes tumble into tlre wine-glass, spoon, 
and cup, and are sometimes so elongated as 
to require being pulled aside m order to un- 
cover the mouth; breathing is also impeded, 
more or less, by encroachment on the nasal 
orifices. Thedisease may be often attribut- 
ed to hard living, but many not intemperate 
labour under it. 

“It is desirable to have the tumour remov- 
ed, even before it has become large ; and it 
can readily be conceived that local ap- 
plications must fail in bringing the skin 
into a healthy condition. Incision is re- 
quired. If both sides of the nose are af- 
fected, a small scalpel is carried down in the 
mesial line through the altered structure, 
and whilst an assistant places his finger in 
the nostril the surgeon lays hold of the in- 
teguments with a sharp hook, and carefully 
dissects away the diseased parts, first on 
one side and then on the other, The vessels 
are then tied, and sometimes a considerable 
number bleed smartly; oozing may con- 
tinue, but is readily commanded by con- 
tinued pressures, the nostrils being well 
stuffed. Afterwards such dressings may be 
applied as agree with the stages of the sore. 
After cicatrization the comfort and ap- 
pearance of the patient are much enhanced, 
and there is no risk of reproduction.” To 
this description is appended a note, which 
states, that in making a section of the tumour 
accumulations of sebaceous matter are some- 
times observed. An accumulation may be 
perceived in one of the follicles, forming an 
encysted tumour nearly as large as a nut, in 
one of these specimens, which was removed 
some months since. 

Lipoma is of the simplest possible nature ; 
there is no instance in which any malignant 
degeneration has been observed to take 
place, It is owing to its appearance on 
such a prominent part of the face, and from 
its interference with breathing and the re- 
ception of nourishment, but principally from 
the deformity, that applications are made for 
surgical assistance. Few people will sub- 
mit long to being followed by the boys m 
the street calling out “ There goes the man 
with three noses,” when they know they can 
be relieved of their deformity without dan- 
ger or great suffering. 

The removal of these tumours by ligature 
has been contemplated, and even practised. 
This plan was recommended to a gentleman 
on whom he (Mr. L.) operated lately by in- 
cision, as the only safe and practicable 
means of relief, He had seen cases in which 
the proceeding was actually resorted to, but 
the patient was not materially improved in 
appearance, The employment of ligature 
may be resorted to alone, or combined with 
incision, in cases of very vascular tumours, 
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CATHETERISM.—H Y DROCEPHALUS, 


in some situations, It is always a more 
painful proceeding than that by incision 
alone, and not to be preferred, unless under 
peculiar circumstances, when profuse and 
dangerous hemorrhage might be appre- 
hended. Here there is no such risk. The 
tumours are not very vascular. On the 
large one removed from Snell a vessel could 
with difficulty be found, capable of receiy- 
ing one of the smallest injecting tubes. On 
examining and preparing specimens of the 
erectile tamours of less size, he had intro- 
duced pipes, such as might be used for the 
brachial, besides being obliged to tie many 
more. But independently of the considera- 
tion that the tumour might be safely attack- 
ed by incision, the reason for resorting to the 
operation is to be looked to in the situation 
of the tumour, You cannot expect to pre- 
serve the form of the organ, or to restore its 
proper colour so well by ligature, as by the 
use of cutting instruments. However well 
a patient may submit to ‘the annoyance and 
stench of a mortified part during the process 
of separation in some situations, you will 
tind few who will submit to it so near the 
organ of smell, The operation by incision 
is not attended with great difficulty, the 
hemorrhage is readily restrained by pres- 
sure, the nostrils being plugged. You need 
not stop to tie vessels during the dissection ; 
afterwards it may be necessary to tie one 
ortwo, You would notice how the sides of 
the nose were cleared in this case ; an as- 
sistant placed one finger on the nostrils, so 
that the cartilages of the apex and the ale 
might not be encroached upon. The best 
plan is to cut right down in the mesial line, 
ind then to dissectaway the diseased mass, 
first from one side and then from the other, 
keeping the two sides as like as possib.e to 
each other. He had been in the habit of 
operating, and had removed in this way a 
great many tumours, without any unplea- 
sant symptoms following. It might be sup- 
posed that after removal of the integuments 
cicatrization might be very slow, and that 
the cieatrix would be discoloured ; in this 
they would be agreeably disappointed, the 
healing precess going on very rapidly: the 
scar may remain for a short time a little red 
and teader, but it ultimately comes to resem- 
ble closely the surrounding skin, The 
countenances of these patients are generally 
of arnbicund cast, which is so far favour- 
able as regards the appearance afterwards, 
The tumours in this case were the largest of 
the sort he had ever removed, They may be 
warranted in removing only part of the in- 
tegument covering the apex or the ala ; and 
at some future period another portion of skin 
and subcutaneous cellular tissue may be- 
come affected, This, however, was not to 
be expected in general; out of many cases 
he had only once been called upon to inter- 
fere a second time, and that afteran interval 
of about ten years. A large mass was re- 
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moved from the apex; the ale were then 
slightly affected, but the patient did not 
wish them to be meddled with at that time ; 
the enlargement very gradually proceeded, 
and very lately he was called upon to re- 
move the annoyance, No growth had pro- 
ceeded from the original cicatrix, 

[These remarks were illustrated by a num 
ber of preparations, as is usually the case 
in Mr. Liston’s clinical lectures, which are, 
perhaps, the most complete of any in Lon- 
don.) 


INTRODUCTION OF THE CATHETER. 


In lecturing lately on some cases of stric- 
ture of the urethra under treatment, Mr, 
Liston made some remarks on the mode 
which he had long observed in jutroduciag 
the catheter, or bougie, in all cases in which 
the obstruction was not seated near the 
orifice of the urethra. He preferred the 
employment of one hand only, the urethra 
being left perfectly free ; by pursuing that 
method the instrument was less likely to be 
impeded, the natural obstacles met with 
about the sinus of the urethra being more 
effectually and certainly avoided, the patient 
suffering less uneasiness, and the operation 
being altogether more easily and dexterously 
effected than when the member was pulled 
out, and the urethra was put unnaturally 
upon the stretch. 


EVACUATION OF WATER BY 
PUNCTURE OF THE HEAD. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—The following case of hydrocepha- 
lus externus is forwarded for insertion in 
your excellent journal. Your's respect- 
fully, 

Joun Jerrery, Surgeon, 
Cockburn’s Path, near Dunbar, 
4th Jan, 1837. 


On the Ist of August last, I was called to 
see a boy about three months old, whom I 
found sutlering from a disordered state of 
the stomach and bowels. By the use of 
geutle laxatives, he seemed to have per- 
fectly recovered in eight days, when I dis- 
continued attending him. I was, however, 
requested to see the child again, about three 
weeks afterwards, when the mother told me 
that she thought the head was enlarged, be- 
cause the cap which was formerly of sufficient 
size was now too small. I found the head 
a little enlarged, and thought that | could 
feel the fluctuation of a fluid under the an- 
terior bregma; the eyes were turned down- 
wards, as if the child was lvoking at the 
precordia; pulse of about the natural stan- 
dard; tongue clean and moist; bowels re- 
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gular, urine rather scanty, but in other re- 
spects the child seemed to be well, and free 
from pain. I gave small doses of calomel, 
repeated at short intervals, with a view to 
promote the absorption of the flnid, but 
though this treatment was persevered in for 
a considerable time, the head continued to 
enlarge. The integuments, particularly over 
the anterior bregma, became tense, and the 
bones began to separate. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I urged the parents to allow me 
to puncture the integuments, in order that the 
fluid might escape, but to this they would 
not consent. I still continued my attend- 
ance, and several times spoke of puncturing 
to the parents, but it was not till the 17th 
of November that they would agree to it. 
By this time the head had attained a con- 
siderable size; the bones were separated 
fully 3-4ths of an inch, particularly along 
the course of the sagittal and coronal su- 
tures; the circumference was 22 inches, and 
from the inferior part of the squamous plate 
of the right temporal bone, over the parietal 
protuberances, to the left, the measure was 
124 inches. On the 20th of the same month, 
I punctured, with the point of a lancet, the 
integuments and dura mater, at the anterior 
bregma, a little to the left side of the su- 
perior longitudinal sinus, and allowed about 
an ounce and a half of fluid to escape 
slowly. Having previously passed a band- 
age loosely around the head, I gradually 
tightened it as the fluid oozed out, in order 
to prevent fainting and further accumula- 
tion. The child stood the operation well, 
and in the course of a few days appeared 
to be considerably better; the eyes looked 
more natural, and he seemed to notice ob- 
jects when placed before the eyes, which he 
did not appear capable of doing previously. 
I still continued to act gently upon the 
bowels, and about ten days afterwards re- 
peated the operation. A small quantity of 
the fluid was allowed to escape every day. 
The child became more lively, and improved 
daily, until the morning of the 10th Decem- 
ber, when the pupils became dilated, the 
respiration hurried, and the pulse quick and 
small; he got rapidly worse, the face and 
extremities became cold, the body was cover- 
ed with a cold clammy perspiration, and he 
died at four o’clock in the afternoon, The 
parents would not permita post-mortem exa- 
mination. 


THE NEW PHARMACOPGIA, 


ERRORS IN BOTH EDITIONS, 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin :—The College of Physicians having 
at length been delivered of their parrum in 
multo “ Pharmacopoeia Collegii Regalis 
Medicorum Londinensis ;”’ and Mr. Richard 
Phillips having furnished us with what he 





callsa“Translation;” but since,from the order 
in council (vide Pharm.), we are likely to be 
transported beyond the seas, or “ proceeded 
against according to the utmost severity of 
the law,” if we do not implicitly obey the 
directions of the College, who “ had rather 
that some of them should be prepared ac- 
cording to our directions, than trust to the 
attention or inattention of others,’ I beg to 
call the attention of medical practitioners 
and pharmaceutic chemists to a manifest 
error in the original, and to several serious 
errors in what Mr. Phillips designates “ a 
translation.” 

The errors committed by Mr. Phillips are 
in perfect accordance with his former trans- 
lation ; for never did any unhappy wight, 
not even Dr. Powell, present such a constel- 
lation of blunders as did Mr. Phillips. 
However, I take the liberty of requesting 
the medium of Tue Lancer to convey a 
knowledge of the mistakes to the medical pro- 
fession, in order that the necessary correc- 
tions may be made. I remain, most respect- 
fully, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

G, Wurrrte. 

Elaboratory, Jan. 16, 1837. 


Acipum Hyprocyanicum Ditutun. 
The College direct,— 

Cyanide of silver, 9} grains. 

Distilled water, a fluid ounce. 

Hydrochloric acid, 9 minims. 

Mr. Phillips’ Translation. 

Cyanide of silver, 48} grains. 

Distillled water, a fluid ounce. 

Hydrochloric acid, 39} grains. 

Ceratum Ceracet. 
The College direct,— 

Spermaceti, 2 ounces. 

White wax, 8 ounces. 

Olive oil, a pint. 

Phillips’ translation. 

Spermaceti. 

White wax, 2 ounces. 

Olive oil, 4 fluid ounces. 

Potass® BIsucpaas. 

The College direct —W ater, six pints. 
Phillips’ translation,— Water, four pints. 
Uneventum Creosote. 

The College direct, —Creosote, half a fluid 
drachm, 

Phillips’ translation,—Creosote, a fluid 
drachm. 

The College insert,—Tinctura Rhei com- 
posita. Tinct.Rhei omitted in Phillips’ trans- 
lation. 

The College direct, —Tinctura Senne com- 
posita. Tinct, Senna. 

Phillips,—TVinct. Senne. Tinct. Senne 
com pos. 

Tixcrura AmMMont® Composita. 

The College direct,—Mastich, 2 ounces. 

Phillips’ translation,—Mastich, 2drachms. 

In this instance Mr. Phillips directs the 
proper quantity of mastich. The monstrous 
quantity ordered by the College is an error. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM MR. EVERITT AND MR, OATES. 


THE NEW PHARMACOP@GIA, 


REPLY OF MR, EVERITT TO MR, PHILLIPS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Fortunately for me the four errors 
in my communication, placed in relief by 
Mr. Phillips, can be unequivocally proved 
to be misprints, irrespective of any assertion 
of mine ;* first, because the same paper in 
the “Gazette” of the same week, from a 
duplicate MS., does not contain one of them; 
next, because the context in every case 
shows them to be such; indeed, in three of 
them only one letter was wrong ; and, lastly, 
because you yourself, in a foot note, ac- 
knowledge that my MS. was correct. 

Mr. Phillips claims the privilege of a 
similar cause for the error of ordering in the 
Latin edition three measures in the room of 
two (or, more correctly, of one and three- 
quarters) of water to one measure of the 
strong ammoniacal liquid, to reduce it to the 
weaker. By a curious coincidence the same 
misprint occurs in his English translation, 

The last paragraph of Mr. Phillips’ letter, 
in which he apparently has me on the hip, 
will lose all its point when a reference is 
made to that part of my communication to 
which he alludes. Every one knows how 
changed the meaning of a few words may 
become by separating them from their asso- 
ciates. In giving the process for making 
liquor ammonia, it is very evident I confined 
myself to a general description, and did not 
intend to give the exact strength of the pro- 
duct, for I said put “about” (a little word 
omitted by Mr. Phillips), 30 parts of water 
into the receiver; and then, a few lines fur- 
ther on, I contended that 10 ounces of sal- 
ammoniac can, in practice, at any rate, make 
30 fluid ounces of liquor ammonui of .960, 
in the room of only 15, as prescribed. 

Now, 10 ounces of this salt contain 1511 
grains of ammonia; and 30 fluid ounces, at 
.960, contain 1260 ditto; hence, avery liberal 
allowance (one-sixth) for loss, viz. 251. 

Hence, I think, I did not wish to get more 
ammonia out of the salt than it contained ; 
although, on the other hand, I do contend 
that the process of the Pharmacopoeia, 
where 881 grains out of 1511 are admitted 
to be lost, is one which no manufacturer in 
his senses will follow, and which ought not 
to have been in the edition of 1836. Yours 
sincerely, 

Tuomas Evertrt, 

Medical School, Middlesex Hospital, 

Jan. 16th, 1837. 





* No one could suspect these errors to be any 
other than tyne reg We certainly thought that in 
trusti: proof to the scrutiny of Mr. Everitt he 

ty <o-y our own vigilance was superseded.— 
ko. L. 
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INJURY OF THE THIGH, 
QUESTION OF TREATMENT. 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 

Sir :—I shall feel greatly obliged by your 
inserting, in the forthcoming Number of 
your periodical, the following case, which I 
am “induced to publish in consequence of 
some rather severe animadversions having 
been made respecting my treatment thereof, 
by the surgeon who was subsequently called 
in :— 

Thomas Bickley, of Hill Hook, three miles 
hence, wtatis 50, of large stature, good con- 
stitution, and temperate habits, a miller, 
whilst engaged in adjusting the machinery 
of his mill, got part of his dress (a smock- 
frock) entangled in the cogs or teeth of the 
wheels, in consequence of which his left 
thigh was drawn between two of them, with 
sufficient force to arrest their progress, al- 
though moved by an overshot water-wheel 
of considerable power. This occurred at 
about two o’clock on Saturday, the 7th ult., 
and I was sent for immediately. 

I found him in bed, lying upon his back, 
in a state of collapse from the shock of the 
accident, complaining of extreme coldness ; 
the surface of the body was quite cold, as 
were also the extremities; pulse scarcely 
perceptible. On examining the thigh, severe 
contusions were observed inthe upper half,on 
the outer, back, and inner sides, where the 
marks of the cogs (which were about six 
inches broad, and three deep) were very evi- 
dent. There was no laceration of the integu- 
ments, yet the cuticle was slightly abraded 
in some places. Upon handling the thigh, 
the contused parts could readily be distin- 
guished, feeling completely broken up by the 
severe compression of the wheels. There 
was a circular external wound of the size of 
a goose-quill, situated an inch above the con- 
tused parts, and about the same distance 
below the trochanter major, and from this a 
very small quantity of venous blood was 
oozing. I was informed that he had lost 
some blood (not much) before my arrival ; 
there was no fracture of the femur. 

I ordered flannels, wrung out of an ano- 
dyne fomentation, to be kept constantly 
applied from the knee to the hip, hot appli- 
cations to the extremities, and a little brandy 
and water to be given should faintness come 
on, directing that I should be immediately 
sent for on any appearance of hemorrhage, 
intending to visit him again in the evening. 

Eight o'clock, p. M. More comfortable, 
skin warmer, extremities also warm, com- 
plains of weight and numbness rather than 
pain in the limb; there has been slight 
haemorrhage from the wound, to the amount 
of about five or six ounces, certainly not 
more ; the thigh a little more swollen, but 
perfectly soft and pliant, slight ecchymosis 
in the groin, painful on being touched, I 
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cleaned the thigh, and introduced a slight 
pledget of lint into the wound, merely as a 
placebo, as I looked upon both the wound 
and the hemorrhage as favourable, consider- 
ing the extent of injury done to the deep- 
seated parts. Continue the fomentation ; 
apply it also to the groin, Take immediately 
six drachms of castor oil, and repeat in two 
hours, if necessary. > 

Directed the nurse how to introduce a 
tight pledget, should sudden or excessive 
hemorrhage oecur, and if so, to send for me 
immediately. 

Jan, 8, half-past ten, a.m. Found him very 
much improved; heat of the skin a little 
above the natural standard, with gentle dia- 
phoresis; pulse readily perceptible, and 
about ninety; tongue clean; has had two 
motions from the castor oil; complains of 
sickness; the thigh looks much the same as 
last night; there is no increase of tumefac- 
tion; it is quite soft and elastic ; pain in the 
groin not increased, nor is there any swell- 
ing in that part ; extremities warm ; sensorial 
functions unimpaired ; no hemorrhage since 
last night. 

Continue the fomentation. 

Take every four hours an effervescent 
saline draught, with half a drachm of Tinet. 
Hyoscymus, and 3ss of Spir. th, Nit. 

Repeated the directions with respect to 
the occurrence of hemorrhage, promising to 
visit him again in the afternoon. 

Atabout five o’clock I received a message, 
stating that I need not visit the patient, as 
Mr. Robert Blick had been called in, who 
had altered the treatment ; I, however, con- 
sidered it my duty to see him, as I was of 
opinion that a plan of treatment, which had 
hitherto been so advantageous, ought not to 
be rashly interfered with. 

On visiting him, however, I found that 
Mr. B. had thoughtotherwise, forhe directly, 
as is his invariable custom, pronounced my 
treatment to have been “ improper and in- 
efficient,” inasmuch as no means had been 
adopted to heal the wound, no bandages had 
been applied to prevent hemorrhage; and 
the fomentations he considered injudicious, 
as tending to starve the patient to death, 
and render his bed uncomfortable. He, 
therefore, commenced his new plan of treat- 
ment by getting him up, and placing him in 
a chair, whilst the bed and body-linen were 
changed ; he then strapped the wound with 
sticking-plaster, and applied a compress, 
bandaging the limb from the knee to the 
wound, and round the right hip, in the usual 
way, excepting that the interstices of the 
cross formed over the wound were left un- 
covered by the bandage ; the patient was 
placed in bed, upon his right side, with the 
injured thigh across the opposite one. I 
soon discovered that so entirely had Mr. B. 
succeeded in prejudicing both patient and 
relatives against me and my plan, that I 
found it impossible to get him again, al- 


though a club patient, I understand that 
Mr. B. was summoned to him in the night, 
as the limb was considered to be “ taking 
bad ways,” but that he refused, alleging 
that.he had already done all that he could for 
him. Query,—Was thereanything he might 
have undone ? 

At eight o’clock on the following evening 
the man died, having survived the accident 
only fifty-four hours. An inquest was held 
on the 11th, and a verdict of “ Accidental 
Death” returned. The above statement em- 
bodies mv evidence before the coroner. 

Now, Sir, as I understand that Mr. B. 
had, previous to the inquest, industriously 
circulated a report that death was caused 
by hemorrhage, in consequence of my neg- 
lect, and also insinuated in his evidence 
before the jury, that the man might have 
lived longer had my treatment been more 
judicious, I call upon him to oblige me by 
stating in what respect he condemus it, and 
how he would have improved upon it had 
he been placed in my situation, and also to 
inform me what he considers to have been 
the immediate cause of death, as at half-past 
ten o’clock on the morning of the 8th I con- 
sidered the patient to be going on as favour- 
ably as possible, considering the extent of 
the injuries received. Waiting his reply, I 
remain, Sir, yours truly, 

J. P. Oates, Surgeon, 

Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, 

Jan. 16, 1837, 





Dissection.—A correspondent, who writes 
under the signature of “ Demonstrator,” 
recommends teachers of anatomy, who con- 
sider that they have reason to complain of a 
deficiency in the supply of subjects for dis- 
section to their pupils, to apply for redress 
to the “ Anatomical Committee,” from whom, 
he says, they will easily obtain it.” “ De- 
monstrator” advises this course instead of 
preferring charges against the Inspector of 
Anatomy. Perhaps, however, there are 
some teachers who see in the “* Anatomical 
Committee” a body of men whom it might be 
injudicious, on their part, to recognize as 
adjudicators in questions of “ distribution.” 
The present lamentable epidemic has set at 
rest all disputes on that subject for the pre- 
sent. The schools are too abundantly sup- 
plied. The Inspector of Fogs is at fault 
now, the melancholy “ subjects” being sadly 
disfigured with candles stuck into artificial 
holes in the abdomen, or between the ribs, 
or in punctures among the muscles, to dis- 
pel that obscurity in the atmosphere which 
the clerk of the weather has so impartially 





distributed in all the schools. 
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THE EPIDEMIC. 


THE INFLUENZA. 


Tue prevailing epidemic has become of so 
serious a character, and has been productive, 
in several of the localities of the metropolis, 
of fatal results in so many instances, that we 
have deemed it to be our duty to place on 
record a description of the malady as it has 
appeared in the district in which the office 
of Tue Lancer is situated. We cannot avoid 
hoping that, as in some of the parochial 
institutions of this metropolis the deaths 
have been numerous, descriptions of the 
complaint will be forwarded to the medical 
journals by the medical officers of those 
establishments, though as yet none have ap- 
peared from them. Mr. Coscreave, sur- 
geon of our parochial infirmary, has cheer- 
fully opened his books for the purpose of 
enabling us to present to the public the fol- 
lowing details ; and the observations of his 
able coadjutor, Mr. Carpenter, have been 
communicated to us, with equal readiness. 
The nature of the affection and the treat- 
ment has been the same among the wealthier 
and the humbler classes of patients, though, 
in the latter, the epidemic has seemed, on 
the whole, to be somewat milder in its at- 
tacks. In order that some estimate may be 
formed of the increase of disease which it 
has occasioned among the poor, we extract 
from the parochial documents the following 
statements of the weekly numbers of patients 
under treatment before and since the epi- 
demic commenced. 

The total numberof “ orders” for out-of- 
door medical relief received by the surgeon 
of the eastern division of St. Clement's 
Danes, in the— 

Ist Week in December, 1836, was 10 

New cases in the house 1 


2d Week in December, out patients 1 
In-door cases . 


Ist Week in January, 1837, out-pa- 
tients,....... 
In-door cases 


30 


eee eeeee 


2d Week in January, out-door pa- 
eee ° 
In-door cases 


In the first’ week, about 25 of the cases 
were affected with influenza. In the second, 
about 40, raising the number of out-door 
poor who received medical aid, to 98; the 
in-door to 35. 
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The present epidemic, then, as it has ap- 
peared in the eastern division of the Strand 
Union, presents many points of peculiar in- 
terest. At no period, we understand, have 
so many persons been invalided in this 
locality, and never has disorder of the 
animal functions been so general among the 
inhabitants. The typhus fever which raged 
in the same district during a portion of the 
last spring, was confined in its attacks to a 
single point, and although much more for- 
midable per se, was less dangerous in its 
complications, 

The prevailing influenza made its ap- 
pearance, about three weeks since, in a few 
scattered cases, some of which seemed at 
the time to be rather anomalous, but even in 
those, for the most part, features were 
noticed which furnished proof of a connec- 
tion, more or less intimate, with the symp- 
toms which followed. Ina fewdays the indi- 
cations of disorder became more decidedly 
and continuously catarrbal, being at first 
of that species which has been denominated 
“ nervous,” and chiefly confined to persons 
of a “nervous ” temperament. In abouta 
week the characters of the epidemic be- 
came still more strongly marked, and the at- 
tacks were more numerous, severely affecting 
persons of all habits, most frequently adults, 
rarely infants, still more rarely children. 

Finally, from the date of about a week 
or ten days since (we are writing on the 
19th) up to last Monday it attained its 
height, both as regards the numbers assailed 
and the severity of the attack, extending in 
a most distinct manner to individuals of 
from 10 to 14 years of age,—a class which 
had previously suffered the least from the 
epidemic. 

The milder forms of the complaint, which 
chiefly occurred at the commencement, con- 
sisted of sneezing, discharges from the nose, 
with a sense of pressure and fulness at the 
frontal sinuses, headach (attended by slight 
cough, seldom with pain, or soreness, on in- 
tspiration), and some degree of lassitude. 

The serere attacks were in general preceded, 
for a day or two, by more or less of headach, 
by lassitude, and especially by pain in the 
back, followed by discharge from the nose, 
sneezing, &c. These symptoms induced but 
very few to scek medical advice ; profes- 
sional assistance, indeed, was, in almost all 
instances, neglected, until the full establish- 
ment of the disease, which was almost in- 





Ga2 THE EPIDEMIC INFLUENZA. 
variably indicated by the oceurrence of cold | to originate thus, the disorder extended to 


shivers. Towards the evening of the sam: 
day, or on that which succeeded the one in 
which the cough was first noticed, the head- 
ach, which was most commonly referred to 
the situation of the frontal sinus, but was 
often seated in the vertex and occiput, now 
rapidly increased, and pain extended to the 
shoulders, the loins, and the thighs, In 
some cases there was deafness, commouly 
of one ear, perhaps of both, accompanied by 
dimness of sight, in one or both eyes; tere 
was, also, occasionally, sore throat, never 
severe, and seldom occurring at the onset of 
the disorder. Hoarseness often came on as 
the attack subsided. The prostration of 
strength was extreme in many instances, and 
the countenance was expressive of great 
depression. A spasmodic and prculiar 
cough, soon followed by soreness felt at 
about, or rather above, the scrobiculus 
cordis, was now always met with. 

In few or no uncomplicated cases did the 
stethoscope give any sign of inflammatory 
action at first, though the difficulty of breath- 
ing was excessively severe. The pulse was 
at this period generally depressed, but sub- 
sequently it became quick, and more or less 
full; never hard. After some days, however, 
distinct bronchitis was observed in several 
patients ; still the lesion, did not correspond 
with the indications supplied by the 
dyspnoea, 

The urine varied extremely, being often 
copious, and of the usual colour. It was even 
sometimes stated to be increased in quantity ; 
generally, however, it was reduced in quan- 
tity, rather high coloured, and sometimes 
attended with scalding. A few patients 
remarked that they found an unusual dry- 
ness and harshness of the skin, but the 
greater number did not notice any thing par- 
ticular respecting that division of the struc- 
ture. 

The bowels were, with the exception of 
one case observed, more or less constipated. 
In two cases there was colic ; in a few, 
nausea. The tongne was generally moist 
and clean, sometimes white and furred, or 
even loaded. 


The attack was in many cases distinc tly 
referred to untimely exposure to the prevail- 
ing cold aud raw atmosphere, which fre- 
quently excited a premonitory cough, and 
made a distinct impression on the parts 
affected. In several cases, where it seemed 





ssons in the same family, or house, who 
uad not been exposed; more commonly, 
however, no cause could be traced but the 
variable state of the weather. 

In twelve cases the disorder supervened on 
bronchitis, which was greatly aggravated 
by it. In three cases it accelerated the 
fatal termination of asthenic congestion of 
the lungs. Its appearance in the form of the 
suffocation and catarrh of infants, always 
denoted the greatest danger. In two cases 
regular podagra took its place. In five 
well-marked cases, after some premonitary 
symptoms, such as sneezing, stuffing, run- 
ning from the nostrils, &c., these suddenly 
ceased, and pain in the wrists, elbows, and 
shoulders, appeared, followed by swelling, 
(but in no instance was there redness of the 
wrists.) The pain on motion was very great ; 
there was commonly tenderness, which, 
however, was sometimes absent. In one 
case there was a distinct metastasis to ery- 
sipelas, and in another to obstinate vomiting, 
accompanied by extreme depression. 

The uncomplicated cases, however severe, 
were never dangerous. 

The treatment in the milder forms, and at 
the commencement of the more severe, was 
very simple, in fact, warm drinks, with a 
full dose of some diaphoretic, combined, 
occasionally, with an anodyne, were found 
to be sufficient. Of these, perhaps the best 
were the liquor ammon. acetatis, especially 
with the nervous patients, and the muriate 
or acetate of morphine, and sp. nit. ath., was 
useful when there was much depression, 

In the severe cases, the most effectual 
treatment was found to consist in the admi- 
nistration of an aperient, containing two or 
three grains of protochloride of mercury, 
generally combined with aloes. This, in all 
cases, was found essential; and here we may 
notice the signal relief which all such 
cases as small-pox, scarlet-fever, under 
treatment at this period, derived at their 
commencement, especially from purgatives, 
of which protochloride of mercury, and rhu- 
barb, or jalap, followed by castor oil, &c., 
were the most useful. 

A saline mixture, composed of tartar 
emetic and sulphate of magnesia, generally 
produced in a night or two a diaphoresis; 
which was always attended with relief; in 
the arthritic varieties, small doses of vin. 
sem. colch. in the above mixture, gave great 
and immediate relief. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


EMPYEMA, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sir:—I find that I was wrong in my letter 
last week in stating that Dr. Daviesemploys 
no other methed than puncturing in empyema. 
He has seen three cases where the absorption 
of the fluid has taken place by puncturation 
alone, but when the symptoms are urgent he 
uses the trochar, after the needle, in order to 
empty the pleuritic cavity as soon as pos- 
sible. L am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
D. Lewss. 
28, Artillery-place West, Bunhill-row, 
Jan. 17, 1837. 





PLURALIST LECTURER. 

To the Editor.—Sin :—In an early number 
of the present volume you enumerated the 
different characters in which Mr. Skey 
would appear during the present season. 
But you omitted one. Mr. Skey is not only 
the Lecturer on Anatomy, and the Demon- 
strator and Lecturer on Surgery, at the 
Aldersgate School, but he is also a grinder, 
both to all chance comers and to his own 
pupils, who, if they require examinations 
previous to going to the College, are mulcted 
in the still further sum of sere guineas by 
Mr. Skey, besides the fee they have already 
paid him. In justice to Mr. 5., however, 
I should state that these gentlemen who 
pay the additional seven guineas are oc- 
casionally treated to solos on the flute by 
Mr. 8., who thus mingles melody and 
anatomy in a very cheerful way. I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

A. O. 





Wens-street Scuoot.—To the Editor.— 
Sir :—If Mr. Grainger had adopted the sug- 
gestion which you long since offered to him 
in Tue Lancet, of letting the teachers in his 
school be elected by concours, he would 
certainly have found his account in it, by the 
honour which he would have done himself 
as a medical reformer, and the fame he 
would have acquired for the school. But 
he has apportioned the chairs on other terms, 
and we have just had another unhappy result 
of this unworthy and anti-scientific mode of 
appropriating “ professorships.” Dr, Whit- 
ing has succeeded in dispersing the entire 
class of materia medica in Webb-street, and 
is obliged to resign the chair, in order to 
avoid lecturing to empty benches on that 
subjeet. Dr. Robert Dickson, the lecturer 
on botany, is installed in the place of Dr. 
Whiting ; and how much is Dr. Dickson bet- 
ter than Dr. Whiting? Not a whit, in point 
of lectorial qualifications, only that Dr. 
Di:kson is not personally disliked by the 





stadents. Dr. Whiting still leotures in the 
school on the practice of medicine, He has, 
in fact, yet got six hearers in that depart- 
ment. When, when, will the present scan- 
dalous system of compulsory payments to 
lecturers in recognized schools have an end? 
However, let Mr. Grainger look to it. I tell 
him, prophetically, that he must come to the 
concours, first or last. He must, Let him 
set the example. I am, 3ir, your obedient 
servant, 


Sprine Session. 
Borough, Jan. 18th, 1837. 





Inspector or Anatomy.—To the Editor, 
—Sir :—I see by the papers that Dr. Somer- 
ville is to vacate the oflice of Inspector of 
Anatomy for London, and fill the Inspector- 
ship in Edinburgh. Is the London post to 
be filled by another “ Doctor?” What 
chance is there that any superior medical 
offices in England will be filled by surgeons 
in general practice, if those surgeons do not 
take their own affairs in haud ? 


W.S. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. The extract was taken from an ad- 
dress published in the Brighton Gazette, or 
Guardian, of two or three weeks previous 
date. A file of this paper may probably be 
seen in London. 

Dr. Peacock’s third case of “ traumatic 
tetanus cured by oil of turpentine,” shall be 
inserted next week. 

NX. The communications will be received. 
The postage need not be paid. They should 
be addressed to the Editor, by name, Bed- 
ford-square, but must not weigh more than 
an ounce, 

Mr. J. Jones would subject himself to the 
infliction of penalties if he practised as an 
apothecary, under whatever name the part- 
nership was arranged. 

Philalethes, in reply to Mr. Lintott, says, 
“1 regret that I cannot particularise my in- 
formant, not at the moment hay ing observed 
him particularly. He was, I presume, a 
student at the University College, but I have 
since been led to think, from his answer, 
that he was not aware of my having any 
connexion with the profession. 1 am very 
happy to add, that I have not since heard of 
similar occurrences; and, judging from Mr. 
Lintott’s communication, (if he have any in- 
fluence in the hospital), they will not be 
very likely to happen,” 

The statement forwarded by Mr. Denham 
could not be published unless the name of 
Mr. P., the party alleged to be aggrieved, 
was attached to the complaint. If, how- 
ever, that gentleman believes that an impo- 





sition has been practised upon him, he 
should seek his remedy in a court of law. 
At least, the charge of fraud should come 
from a principal in the transaction. Fully 
coinciding with the views expressed in the 
introductory portion of Mr. Denham’s letter, 
we might advise an inquiry before a local 
tribunal of practitioners, whose investiga- 
tions and decision could be prepared for pub- 
lication, with a due regard to the nature of 
the imputed breach of honour and good 
faith, and the propriety of exposure. The 
criminatory and defensive documents would 
become endless in number and extent, were 
a first letter published. 


A student in Dublin informs us that one 
good result of an increase in the competition 
among the medical schools in that city, is 
an increase in the number of reading-rooms 
which are open for the use of the pupils. 
Lately there was but one, that of Messrs. 
Fannin. A new school arose and opened 
another, and a respectable and long-esta- 
blished school in the neighbourhood has now 
opened a third, the prospect being that in 
the next session every medical school in 
Dublin will, in self-defence, make a read- 
ing-room form a part of its establishment. 


In what large village does Mr. E. F. mean 
to say that one in every six of the inhabit- 
ants (one hundred in six hundred), has been 
carried off by the influenza? 


No useful object will be gained by pub- 
licly- putting the question of A Constant 
Reader to Dr. U. 


B. B. E. If medical apprentices instead 
of being compelled to reside in London for 
two or three years under the pretence of 
gaining “ sound chirurgical knowledge” in 
the metropolitan “ recognized” schools, 
were permitted to pursue their studies when 
and where their parents and guardians 
found the means of educating them for the 
profession, the candidates for the licence to 
practise would leave the surgeries of the 
gentlemen to whom they were articled, ac- 
complished students. The abolition of the 
certificate system would instantly be attend- 
ed by the reform which our correspondent 
desiderates. 


Justitia (Salford). In the present state of 
the law, if the gentleman in question be 
practising as an apothecary, he had better 
meet the alleged libel by an exhibition be- 
fore the parties in question of the licence of 
the Company. That proceeding would 
prove a more complete preventive of the 
“ calumnies” than the publication of our 
correspondent’s letter. If the surgeon be 
not practising as an apothecary, the state- 
ments in the document cannot affect him. 
However, let the law be reformed. 


The cases forwarded by Mr. Coates and 
Mr. Roberts have been received. 





CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Resprrator.—Our report from the 
Westminster Medical Society last week de- 
scribed a little instrument under this name, 
which is intended to be worn over the 
mouth, for the purpose of securing warmth 
in the air respired by persons who suffer 
under affections of the apparatus of breath- 
ing. The inventor, Mr. Jeffreys, has pub- 
lished a small pamphlet explanatory of its 
construction and use, to which we may 
refer invalids. An examination and trial of 
the Respirator will fully satisfy any person 
that the object of Mr. Jeffreys, in its manu- 
facture, has been effectually accomplished, 
It is most ingenious in design, and singu- 
larly neat in construction. It offers no 
appreciable obstacle to the voice, and does 
not offend the eye when seen upon the face, 

We have received the letter of Dr. Wil- 
mot, and examined the pamphlet forwarded 
by his publisher. We do not insert the for 
mer, because at this moment it would be 
useless to devote the requisite space to the 
communication, The proposals contained 
in the latter might be laid before the Council 
of the British Medical Association, of which 
Society Dr. Wilmot will probably at once 
become a member. We have, however, 
failed to detect in the pamphlet the enun- 
ciation of any one principle of medical go- 
vernment which is calculated to effect a 
thorough reform in medical law. The ma- 
chinery of communication, ouly, is de- 
scribed in the work. 

Our correspondent at Mansfield should 
examine the indentures throughout. If they 
contain an agreement to educate the appren- 
tice in the science of medicine, an appeal 
should be made to the friends to enforce 
compliance with the neglected conditions 
of the bond. No “ commands” are “ law- 
ful,” the execution of which materially in- 
terfere with the fulfilment of the stipulation 
in question. 

All the topics broached in the letter of 
sculapius will, doubtless, be fully discussed 
at the deliberative mcetings of the British 
Medical Association. They have already 
repeatedly been discussed in the medical 
periodicals. 

A Lover of good Plum-cake should have 
tasted his own ingredient in the cake, had 
not a full flavour of another spice been 
required, though the latter may not have 
been quite so excellently pungent to the 
palate. 

A Tradesman.—We never give an opinion 
on such statements, communicated by letter. 
Question 2. Our correspondent might call 
on Mr. Lewis, surgeon. 

To the Editor.—Sir:—I wish one of your 
correspondents who is able would show, in 
its true light, the affair of the Royal Medal, 
given by Dr. Roget, the plagiarist of Grant, 
to his friend Newport. Dr. M. Hall could 
supply the necessary information. Yours, 





